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ABSTRACT 

The document comprises a. transportable 
performance-'based model for preparing occupational education 
leaders/administrators. Based on a graduate program developed and 
implemented at Illinois State University at Hormal and Southern 
Illinois University at Carbondale, the model's taxonomy consists of 
seven broad performance areas: (1) program planning and 
implementation; (2) staff recruitment; (3) personnel development and 
management; (4) program operation; (5) program management; (6) 
management of physical facilities, supplies, and eguipment; and (7> 
public relations. Materials are organized into four, sections. Section 
1 is an introduction to the model and sets forth the model's overall 
framework and structure. Section 2 provides a brief discussion of 
some of the rationale, philosophy, and foundations that support the 
model, and a bibliography of resources. Section 3 provides samples of 
activities for all 159 performances and selected instr»actional 
materials for each of the model's 27 performance clusters. The f5.nal 
section is an individual portfolio assessment system with directu.ons 
for use. (Bi) 
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PREFACE 



The following material comprises a transportable model pro- 
grai^ for preparing occupational education leaders/administrators. 
Although the model was primarily designed for and tested in II li- 
riois, it is believed that it has applicability in other states as 
well. The entire design is based on a comprehensive, ir-depth 
analysis of the occupational education leader/administrator 
role and has subsequently been validated through iirplementation in 
several Southern Illincii school systems and on the campus of 
Southern Illinois University at Carbondale. 

The designers intend this work to be used as a guidebook or 
handbook for: 

* College and University departments and professors preparing 
occupational educatien leaders/administrators, as a curriculum 
guide and instructional resources manual. 

* Leaders/administrators in educational agencies that cooperate 
in the preparation of occupational education leadership per- 
sonnel. For them it outlines 159 essential leader/adminis- 
trator performarces students are to master and provides a be- 

1 
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fere and after assessment technique and recording system use- 
ful in^ monitoring student ability to perform. 
* Occupational 'education leaders* ddministration students in 
classroom/ laboratory settings and/or internship situations. 
Students are provided an outline of performances to be mas- 
tered, lists of appropriate learning resources and samples 
of activities, the mastery of which serves as evidence of the 
specific level of learning attained. 

Materials are organized into four sections. Section I is an 
introduction to the model and sets forth the model's overall 
framework and structure. Section II provides a brief discussion 
of some of the rationale, philosophy, and foundations that support 
the model and a complete bibliography of resources. Section III 
provides samples of activities, for all 159 performances, success- 
ful mastery of which is indicative of a specific learning profi- 
ciency level and selected instructional materials for each of the 
model's 27 performance clusters. The final section. Section. IV, 
is an individual portfolio assessment system complete with direc- 
tions for use. 

The materials included in this model can be used in a great 
variety of ways. For example, section III and IV can be combined 
as a rather complete syllabi of curriculum units and references 
for pre and/or insemce instruction; applicable sections can be 
fused into graduate level courses; and individual sections can be 
used independently for planning or reference purposes. 
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What It Is Not ; The guidebook is not designed to be a text- 
book for any one course or a series of graduate courses for adop- 
tion by an occupational education administration department or 
program. Although certain sections might find such use the de- 
signers' believe that graduate level professors and entrepreneurs 
generally would want to design a preparation program that best 
fits their own professional and institutional needs and expecta- 
tions. Further, professionals being the creative group that they 
are it is probable that they would reject anything that was com- 
pletely packaged and securely tied as not allowing for the asser- 
tion of their own special genius and insight. Therefore, what we 
have provided is a guidebook that a user can employ as a resource 
from which to pick, choose, combine, and structure learning ex- 
periences as he/she sees fit. 

What It Is : This work is designed to be a transportable 
/ model adoptable by and adaptable to leader/ administra- 

tor preparation programs, particularly in the State of Illinois. 
It is a handbook of useful helps and resources organized according 

c 

to a format that permits any section, sub-part, or combination of 
parts and sections to be used by occupational education leader- 
^ ship/administration program planners and/or implementers as they 

see need. 
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BACKGROUND AND OVERVIEW 



Expansion and broadening of vocational education in public 
schools accompanied by a national concern for career education at 
all levels of the educational system has created a need for profes- 
sional personnel to lead viable occupational education programs. 
Along with increased emphasis upon world-of-work education for all 
students has come a realization that school leaders in general have 
not been equipped by their programs of academic preparation to 
deal with the inyri ad 'problems that attend sound vocational program 
planning, implementation and assessment. 

He Is Responsible 

The school situation in regard to vocational education has 
come .'nto the spotlight because responsibility for decisions regard- 
ing local vocational and/or career education programs has 
been shifted from the state level and placed squarely on the local 
school district. Generally school leaders in past years had merely 
to follow the requirements promulgated by the designated state 
vocational education official and the local prograim would be approv- 

4 
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ed to receive state and federal funds. In recent years because of 

4. 

the press for accountability and better planning, school districts 

If- 

have been required to develop appropriate local plans for vocational 
education in grades K-12. One important feature of the typical 
local plan is the requirement that one person be designated as 
responsible for its implementation. In some cases where there is 
no certified vocational director, the school superintendent has 
accepted this responsibility as his own. In other cases he has 
delegated the responsibility to someone, usually a building prin- 
cipal or a curriculum director holding the appropriate administra- 
tive credential. Ir. still other situations the chief school admin- 
istrator has assigned the duties related to managing the vocational 
program to a promising vocational teacher who does the work but is 
not given an administrative title because he does not hold the 
administrative certification. 

Innovation in Illinois 

Against this background the Professional and Curriculum Devel- 
opment Unit of the Illinois Division of Vocational and Technical 
Education issued an RFP (Request for Proposal) for two teacher 
education institutions to develop a model performance -based graduate 
program which would lead to the preparation, certification and 
employment of qualified leaders of vocational education programs . 
in Illinois schools. A cooperative project was aw^ded to a con- 
sortium composed of Illinois State University at Noftmal and South- 
ern Illinois University at Carbondale.^ The model program that 
was developed as a result of this effort was then made the basis 
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for follow-up projects which required two universities to each 
enroll qualified students in order to implement the previously 
developed model performance-based graduate program in Occupational 
Education. Both institutions, that have worked together to develop 
the performance-based model, continued with the implementation 
phase. 

THE MODEL 

Through the work of Ramp and Anderson ,2 performances have 
been identified for the leader of occupational programs. These 
performances have been translated into specific behavioral state- 
ments and organized into a taxonomy consisting of seven performance 
areas; 

1.0 Program Planning and Implementation i , 

2.0 Staff Recruitment •* \ 

3.0 Personnel Development and Management 
4.0 Program Operation 
5.0 Program Management 

6.0 Management of Physical Facilities, Supplies and Equipment 

7.0 Public Relations 
These performance areas are the superstructure of the model and are 
used as the broad parameters of instructional content (see Figure 1) 

Figure 1 

PROGRAM PLAN.NING AND IMPLEMENTATION - PERFORMANCE AREA 1 
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- continued - 
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Figure 1 (continued) 
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Figure 1 (continued) 
PUBLIC RELATIONS - PERFORMANCE AREA 7 
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Within the model's superstructure, further suborganizing and 

factoring of the performances into 27 clusters has been specified. 

Each of these clusters consists of two parts: (1) a statement of 

condition or situation, and (2) one or more of the 159 performance 

statements. A typical cluster is the following one (cluster 2.1) 

from the Staff Recruitment Performance Area. n 

Condition: Given a packet of job descriptions, and other 
relevant data, the occupational education 
leader will be ab'le to: 

Performances: a. determine sources from which applications may 

be received, i.e., colleges and universities. 

b. determine alternate sources of employees 
such as neighboring schools and Industry. 

From the preceding description, it can be seen that the model 

not only organizes the 159 performances into a taxonony but also 

specifies in behavioral terms the basis on which to assess a given 

performance. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

Besides the rather standard graduate school activities of 
registering for course hour credits, pursuing readings and taking 
examinations, three rather unusual aspects have been and are hall- 
marks of the Leadership Development Program explicated in this 
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model: (1) a tri-partite educational network, (2) a portfolio of 
proficiency development, and (3). a comprehensive, full year intern- 
ship in a cooperating educational institution (see Figure 2). 

Figure 2 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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Tri -Partite Educational Network 

Through a Memorandum of Agreement signed by both the cooperat- 
ing educational institution and the university, an educational lead- 
ership development endeavor combining the efforts of a practicing 
educational leader, an occupational education intern, and university 
professors is established. This means that practicing vocational 
leaders and interns are admitted formally as co-operators of the 
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program. Daily internship supervision is the role of a cooperating 
leader who arranges organizational participation for and proficiency 
development by an intern. A cooperating education institution pro- 
vides an intern with an average of two hours per day when he pursues 
activities which relate to proficiency development as outlined in 
the portfolio. 

Provided by the university are weekly classroom instruction 
sessions and internship coordination by a professor. The classroom 
sessions include discussions of pertinent reading materials, work- 
shops and seminars by state office personnel and private sector 
personnel, simulations of administrative performances, and inter- 
vention strategies for organisational development. These sessions 
are built basically upon the model's 159 perform?T.ce statements 
and related internship concerns as reported by university coordina-' 
tors. Thus, the program including classroom sessions is linkefi 
both to professional .leadership requirements tl?rough the portfoToo 
performance statements^ and to actual on-the-job occurrences through 
the university internship coordinator. 

Portfolio of Proficiency Development 

The blueprint for the entire program of leadership development 
is the individual's portfolio. It outlines for the three parties 
involved in the educational network the framework in which at least 
159 performances are to be developed. Included for each of the 
performance statements are a pre-assessment and a post-assessment, 
both of which are similar in format. An assessment system based 
on Bloom's taxononyS and Gronlund's application4 is used. Baslc- 
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ally, for each* performance staterient the intern assesses his level 
of cognitive proficiency develoument at (1) None, (2) Knowledge, 
(3) Comprehension, (4) Application, (5) Analysis, (6) Synthesis, and 
(7» Evaluation.^ The date of the pre-assessment (beginning of 
program) and the date of thti post-assessment (s) are entered as 
well as the methods of attainment. Signatures by the cooperating 
leader and university coordinator indicate that they concur with 
the marked level of proficiency. Guidance to the three parties 
in marking the dpp>'"opriate level of proficiency achieved is given 
in an accompanying section of this book which suggests a typical 
performance at each proficiency level for each performance state- 
'nent. Affective domain assessments are also made in a similar 
manner. 

A humanizing and individualizing provision of this performance- 
based assessment system, however, is the encouragement of student- 
suggested criteria upon which to judge proficiency achievement. 
In other words, the suggested typical performances for each level 
of proficiency are indicators, not rigid ends in and of themselves. 

For purposes of the program, competence (a minimally acceptable, 
proficiency) is designated as^at least the Comprehension level of 
cognitive proficiency and the Receiving level of affective profi- 
ciency in 90% of th,e performances. 

The portfolio also places squarely on an intern the onus of 
competency development. Since the performances (including those 
suggested by the inte»-n) are clearly outlined at the beginning of 
the program, their successful accomplishment becomes the intern's 
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basic responsibility. Yo achieve a necessary competency, he/she 
can pyrsue internship activities, relay (through a university 
coordinator) competency development concerns into the classroom 
setting for resolution, attend workshops; and if the internship, 
classroom activities, and other planned experiences fail to develop 
competency, he/she can design his/her own activities for competency 
development. Continuing periodic post-assessments at lower levels 
of proficiency than program expectations, i.e., lower than the 
"Comprehension" and "Receiving^* levels of proficiency, indicates 
that 'an intern is in need of help in competency development. 

Daily Internship 

Theory meets practice in the internship. Because of the tri- 
partite educational network mentioned earlier, all participants be- 
come learners.. Thus, the flow of information is not just university 
outward to another educational institution: a reverse flow to the 
university is at a high level and is a mechanism for the continued 
adjustment of the program. 

University coordinators visit the intern in his/her internship 
setting on a regular schedule. Discussions are held concerning the 
intern's progress as well as his/ljer problems, and many ideas and 
solutions are suggested on the spot. Proficiencies that need 
strengthening and intern concerns that cannot be resolved during 
a visit are communicated in writing by university coordinators to 
the education staff members who in turn design appropriate class- 
room activities (simulation, etc.) aimed at common problems. 

Experience to date indicates that the beginning (or motivating) 
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idea and place of proficiency development may be different for each 
intern. For instances some interns gain new knowledge in classwork 
discussions of theory which when applied in internship practice 
become the springboard of growth. Others on the same performance 
find internship practice or a coordinator's visit to be the begin- 
ning of growth later tested and verified by a study of tpeory in 
the classroom. 

CONCLUSION 

c 

The validity pf the original performance -based model seems to 
be supported by the experience of those who have participated. All 
student participants thus far have secured leadership positions in 
occupational education. Types of positions range from a local 
directorship, through a junior college deanship, to an assistant 
superin tendency for occupational programs. Comments from cooperat- 
ing administrators and university personnel support the model's 
validity. 6 • J 

Co-operators of the project believe that both classroom and 
internship experiences are necessary components to successfully 
implement the model. A "best fit" of internship and classroom is 
difficult to assign because of individual intern differences. 
Given the- opportunity to develop proficiency in both classroom and 
internship, the two seem to reinforce each other. 

A program depending heavily on internship experiences must 
select the cooperating leader with care. A knowledgeable, cooper- 
ative, and concerned leader/supervisor who is in daily contact ^ 
with the intern is of critical importance to a successful individual 
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internship. In addition, the intern and hi5 cooperating supervisor 
expect to be visited by university personnel, appreciate it, and 
are apt to express resentment if they believe they have not recieved 
their share of the visitation schedule. The visitation conveys to 
them that they are important cooperators of the program and that 
time anf* resources are being expended by the university for 'their 
benefit. 

The Division of Vocational -Technical Education State office . 
is so important to the operation of occupational programs state- 
wide and in the services available to schools tha^Jt is a require- 
ment that each occupational education leadership intern spend time 
there. A Division of Vocational -Technical Education organization 
chart and personnel roster come to life as the intern connects 
personalities with programs and services. 

The ultimate existence of a performance-based program such as 
the one described herein will depend upon rather flexible certifi- 
cation criteria. For example, provision will probably need to be 
made for proficiency development outside the usual university 
campus-based course requirements. 

In'^eneral, those who have worked v/ith the moiJel are of the 
opinion^that the outcomes to date have been most worthwhile. 
Participants who have completed the program have been launched into 
new careers, and because of the internship are able to function as 
leaders of occupational education with almost no lost time for 
orientation. Personnel in educational institutions who have worked 
with 'the project are enthusiastic about the program, and several 
have requested that they be included In other cooperative arrange- 

21 
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ments a-t a future time. Campus professors exhibit a nev/ awareness 
of, and respect for, a performance-based curriculum for all school / 
personnel . 



^Edward Anderson and Wayne S. Ramp, A Competency Based Model 
Graduate Program in Occupational Education Administration ^ A report 
on a joint project between Southern Illinois University at Carbondale 
and Illinois State University at Normal; Project Funding Agency: 
Board of Vocational Education and Rehabilitation. Division of Vo- 
cational-Technical Education, Project numbers PD CA2-128 and PD CA2-157, 
Springfield, Illinois, June 30, 1972. (Eric No. ED 066-566) 

^Ibid. 

^Benjamin S. Bloom, Editor, Taxonomy of Educational Objectives . 
New York: David McKay Company, Inc., 1956 and 1964. 

4john Gronlund, Stating Behavioral Objectives for Classroom 
Instruction . New York: MacMillan and Co., 1970. 

^Bloom, op.cit., 1956.- 

^Wayne S. Ramp and James C. Parker, The Implementation of a 
Model Competency Based Graduate Program in Occupational Education 
Admini strati oh . A Final Report; Project Funding Agency: Board of 
Vocational Education and Rehabilitation, Division of Vocational- 
Technical Education, Project numbers PDT-A3-083 and PDT-A3-084, 
Springfield, Illinois, September 15, 1973, pp. 28-37. 



FOUNDATIONS & PHILOSOPHY 
Program Planning & Implementation: P . rformance Area 1 

Before an Occupational Education Leader can consider program 
Planning and implementation, he must consider the over-all program 

Figure 3 
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as well as the various parts. In other words, he must provide a 
final series of goals, and, at the same time, provide a "road map.'* 
Quality education is the logical super-highway to run across the 
map. 

Most persons would agree that numerous problems-differing 
widely in content, scope, types of people to whom they are import- 
ant, and in the intensity with which people complain about them 
face the nation's schools today. Some of these problems may embody 
extremely serious concerns and might well result in great setbacks 
In the educational opportunities that the schools provide students 
unless time and money are allocated for their solution. Other pro- 
blems, even though the subject of frequent complaints, may not be 
as serious as some of those with which they compete for resources. 
And still other problems may not even be valid for some school 

■ 

districts, despite complaints. Perhaps because of the perplexity 
which such a profusion of problems creates, many schools try to 
pinpoint causes of problems and look for solutions before the 
problems themselves are well understood. How can instructional 
planners rationally determine which of tbe many problems that they 
face most deserve their attention? One approach is to reflect a 
few critical issues that face any program dedicated to successful 
education. Some of these are: 

(A) Providing the necessary culture: 

A student needs to learn the language and culture of society, 
and the school needs to learn about and appreciate the language 

r 

and culture of the student. 

(B) Providing individual opportunities: 

24 
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One of the primary goals toward which the educational system 
must address itself is to provide every student an opportunity to 
acquire the skills, knowledge and values that will enable him to 
earn a livelihood for himself, regardless of. the level at which he 
exits from the educational system. Such skills must not be con- 
fined solely to manipulative skills but must include the various 
activities that will contribute to his personal and societal devel- 
opment as well. 

(C) Providing the necessary financial means for change: 

Despite the large numbers of people and expenditures involved, 
there is no formal economic policy that formulates decisions regu- 
larly made about education, nor is complete data available to help 
address the many specific questions involved, including those 
having to do with efficiency and equity In the allocation of edu- 
cational resources. 

(D) Providinp clearer understanding of potential conflicts: 

The planning of the vocational education leader is significant 
in providing paths to 'avoid potential conflicts. A teacher needs 
an awareness of and a sensitivity to those things about each indi- 
vidual that win most affect his educational development. Many 
influences besides an individual's abilities, interest, and know- 
ledge of occupations affect how he views the compromises required 
in making an occupational choice, and many times these influences 
are so subtle that the individual is not even aware they exist. 
For example some of the most powerful of these influences are home 
and cultural setting and availability of employment. 

(E) Providing for mobility through vocational education: 

The fact that today's pace of technological programs sometimes 
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results in skills and whole occupations becoming obsolete as soon 
as they are mastered i^ almost certainly a major cause of current 
social fragmentation and frustration. Vocational education's cur- 
rent trend towards the preparation of students for careers not 
just jobs, probably holds the potential to result in occupational 
education being a solution to such problems rather than a cause. 

In conclusion, vocational education has a much broader scope 
than training people for jobs. While one of its most worthy func- 
tions is preparation for and/or increase of proficiency within an 
occupation, vocational education also has the potential to help 
solve societal problems and serves as a transmitter of cultures, 
skills, knowledge, and values. 
Recruitment: Performance Area 2 

In the selection of personnel, school philosophy is an import- 
ant ingredient. Before there can be a "meeting of the minds" among 
various groups of school personnel in a given district, it is 
important to formulate a common philosophy. Such philosophy 
should be developed cooperatively among board of education members, 
administrators, teachers, nonprofessional personnel, community 
repr^i^^tati ves , and students. It should be not only broad In 
refllctin^the desires and aspirations of the community but also 
unique to the individual school district. 

Supporting an educational institution's philosophy should be 
purposeful and unambiguous school policies. As persons apply for 
positions in a given school district, an administrative consider- 
ation will be whether or not each individual applicant can relate 
satisfactorily to established policies. Implied is that the duties 
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and functions of the person who Is to fill a post be analyzed and 
clearly set forth as a part of the district's policies. 

Figure 4 
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A factor that should be considered is the idiosyncratic nature 
of the personnel coming into the organization. Studies of organ- 
izations show rather conclusively that an organization, if it 
wants to make optimal use of its professionals, must structure " 
itself freely enough to capitalize upon the aspirations of indivi- 
duals and encourage exceptional performance. Discrimination that 
affects the freedom of the mind is not conducive to exceptional 
performance. ^ 

In addition, organizational opportunities and expectations* 
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must thoroughly explained to all new members. The areas covered 
shouv/ include organizaticna I goals and objectives, contracts, and 
policy for promotion and transfer, dismissal and retirement. 

Particularly when the turnover is great within a given year, 
the first order of business once school commences is to develop an 
orientation workshop for new teachers. During orientation a dis- 
cussion, of the current school philosophy and policies, the curric- 
ulum, and administrative procedures should be carefully explained. 
Experienced teachers can ably help conduct such a workshop. Com- 
munity personnel can also participate, because it is essential for 
new teachers to learn how outside resources may be adapted for the 

benefit of education. 

'0 'i 
The early months of the first year of teaching in a given 

institution are quite often a desirable time for a teacher seminar. 

4 

Sometimes a planned set of meetings are appropriate while at other 
times a more informal arrangement subject to call by interested 
individuals is best. The informal phase often renders opportunities 
for ascertaining leadership abilities and at the same time stlmir- 
lates experimentation. 

The first few months of employment of new teachers are probably 
the most important in developing positive attitudes toward the 
educational institution. Many constructive things can result from 
programs that integrate persons into a system. There is no single 
program that is perfect, but a positive program will do much toward 
making new teachers an integral part of the organization. 'Quite 
often new teachers make mistakes because they are not aware of 
current practices and many hours of valuable time are lost when 
new teachers are required to "find their way around" in carrying 
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out the expected program of the school. A printed set of rules 
and regulations and a list of appropriate consultants are basic 
in pointing new teachers in desired directions. 

It is highly advisable for new teachers to develop friendly 
relationships with each other. More experienced teachers within 
the district are in a position to give much help to the new teachers. 
Some school systems appoint an experienced teacher as advisor for 
each new teacher. 

From the moment of a teacher's employment, his professional 
development requires that he be concerned with his relationships 
with others. Ideally a teacher should be involved in school activ- 
ities so that his interests and his voluntary and creative efforts are 
enlisted from the start. The new teacher needs to develop a sense 
of timing in order to determine the appropriate point at which to 
assume the responsibilities of his role. 

Personnel Development and Management: Performance Area 3 

Personnel development, and personnel administration are key 
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considerations in this section. Chris Argyris believes there is 
an inherent conflict between a healthy human personality and the 
demands made upon him by organizational life if organizations are 
administered according to traditional "principles of organization." 
Argyris finds that three mechanisms through which the organization 
frustrates the^ mature employee, and encourages immature ones to 

m 

stay that way, are (1) the formal organization structure, (2) direct- 
ive leadership, and (3) managerial controls. By imposing unifomity 
of action and limiting freedom of behavior, Argyris claims managers 
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are using human potential inefficiently and are paying a heavy 
price in terms of absenteeism, turnover, apathy, gold-bricking, and 
other forms of covert rebellion against the dependency imposed by 
formal authority and control. 




Thus, the occupational education leader should generally be 
aware of the patterns sought for his institution. Some c|f these 
are: 

(A) The role of vocational education: 

Vocational education is part and parcel of all societies. 
)ecause it is basic, widespread, and multidemensional , it is some- 
times poorly understood even by those who associate closely with i 
Vocational education is so important that it cannot be left to 
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professionals alone. 

(B) The role of the teacher 

Teachers are becoming more professional. Professionals keep 
abreast of new techniques and practices and adjust delivery systems 
for Individual clientele. Not only the day-to-day experience of 
Students but also the kinds and characteristics of delivery systems 
win vary according to individual short and long-range plans. 

School assignments need to be made clear and each individual 
should be placed in a job where his training and experience is the 
greatest. Good personnel relations require the assignment of 
teachers to their major fields of study and State departments of ^ 
education have aided by requiring each teacher to have a certificate 
for the type of position in which he/she is teaching. When there 
are several instructors teaching the same subject, it is desirable 
to consider the preferences of the teachers involved. Other things 
being equal the teacher who is assigned to the job he requests, in 
line with his/her qualifications and experience, produces the best 
results. 

The second consideration must be to give each teacher a just 
work load. .Some major considerations of a teacher's work load are, 
(1) class size, (2) type of class, and (3) number of similar 
different classes. Major consideration must also be given to the 
number of hours per week required of each teacher, in the class- 
room as well in extra curricular actives. There are some assign- 
ments in which the paper-work is much heavier than in others, and 
there are other assignments where laboratory work is tiire-consuming, 
and these factors should be considered. It is important that the 
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principle of equal pay for equal work be maintained. 

Teacher relationships need to be clearly understood. These 
include dealings with the board of education, the administration, 
* and the communi ty. 

1) The Board of Education 

it 

The relationships of teachers to boards of education vary 
greatly throughout the nation, and two of the major reasons are the 
size of the school district and the coirmunity involved. Neverthe- 
less, boards of education are the legally responsible'' bodies for 
developing local educational policies and programs. In carrying ^ 
out these policies end programs, boards employ agents, teachers 
and administrators, to fulfill their goals herefore, teachers 
have a direct and contractual relationship with the board to carry 
out specified programs. 

2) The Administration 

The board of education is mentioned more frequently in state 
statutes than any other group or person in the operation and main- 
tenance of public schools. Next in frequency is the superintendent. 
He has some duties spelled out for him by statute and other duties 
delegated to him as the executive officer of the school system. 
Teachers work through and with one-superintendent in designing 
• and operating educational programs. Good personnel relations call 
for a partnership and cooperative effort between admistration and 
teachers. 

3) The Comnunity 

American pub'.ic schools belong to the people because they were 
established by them for the purpose of serving the educational 
needs of youth. To carry out this public ownership principle is to 
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accept the responslbHity that the schools should reflect the best 
aspects of the conwunity. This principle also carries with it the 
communiiy's responsibility for an interest in its school system 
ami the teaching profession in bringing forth the best possible 
program of education. 

(C) The Employer and Employee: 

The need for a "meeting of rninds" or commonality of educational 
positions is based on the belief that to be effective, (1) organi- 
zations should be directed by explicit goals and (2) persons in 
^ organizations should identify psychologically and behaviorally 
with the stated goaU. Every organization needs creative variance 
but each organization must also move toward certain commonly held 
ends or goals. If subgroups (e.g., administrators and teachers) 
are at odds over a long period of time about the purposes of the 
organization, purposeless drift probably will occur, or worse, 
destructive conflict will rip the organizatior. apart. Vocational 
leaders will need to spend much time stating, modifying, clarifying 
and restating the goals of vocational programs. Not only must the 
teacher subgroup be a part of the goal -setting process but also 
other significant subgroups (e.g., parents, students, employers, 
boards of education) must be a part of the process. Without con- 
census among significant consituencies regarding organizational 
goals and in this case vocational goals, there can be little ration- 
ality about program thrusts, little group identification with pro- 
gram results and little group and personal belongingness in the 
organization's various vocational prog^^ams. 

(D) The need to provide job satisfaction: 

According to Herzburg's two-factor theory of job satisfaction 
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the priniary determinants of job satisfaction are intrinsic aspects 
of the job, called tnotivators {e.g., achievement, recognition, the 
work itself, responsibility, and advancement), whereas the primary 
determinants of job dissatisfaction are environmental factors, 
called hygienes (e.g., company policy and administration, super- 
vision, salary, interpersonal relations with co-workers and worK- 
ing conditions) J Researchers and managers alike are increasingly 

* 

attending to the way jobs are designed as an important aspect in 
determining the motivation, satisfaction, and performance of ^ - 
employees at work. 
(E) The need for experimentation: 

The attitude the employer takes in encouraging experimentation 
and the response to that encouragement taken by the employee are 
two essentials to examine when assessing the level of experiment- 
ation in a given school system. Fortxample, if accountability 
becomes so rigid that little or no experimentation is encouraged 
or unoertaken, then educational progress will have been dealt a 
setback. 

In sunwary, personnel development and management depends upon 
interrelated sets of legal, psychological, and operational variables. 
Occupational education leaders would be well advised to be cjgizant 
of these varibles and to exercise them in the best interests of a 
school's pupils and educational programs. 

Program Operation: Performance Area 4 

The development of operational competency requires that Educat- 
ion provides for various students more voluntarism, more options, 
less time for some and more time for others who want to fuse educa- 
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tiqn more organically with their 11 ve-s<\^Combi nations of general 
education and professional training are shifts in the ecology of 
learning away from solely the classroom teaching and Into a variety 
of problem areas and learning centers augmen^d by electronic media 

BEST COPY AVAI JBLE Figure 6 
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Vocational education has never been operated as a "required" 
part of American education. Instead, from the time of the Smith- 
Hughes Act in 1917, vocational education has always been pictured 
as one of several educational alternatives from which individuals 
could choose. This has been true whether such education has been 
offered as part of a comprehensive educational institution or in a 
separate vocational school. 
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New directions in organization de'velopment depend upon a 
critical assessment of the present. One method o'' conducting such 
an analysis is illustrated by the following six step process: 

1. Identify the specific major developmental needs facing the 
organization and its employees. 

2. Be ready to achieve a more complementary relationship between 
formal and informal organization during organizational devel- 
opment. 

3. Stress a closer integration of diagnostic and action-oriented 
role models so that one "looks while he leaps," and continues 
looking as he acts. 

4. Place emphasis on the task concerns of managers while educating 
them in behavioral processes. 

5. Achieve a collaborative planning and problem-solving relation- 
ship between exper'ts and managers in designing programs. 

6. Improve the integration of p'ackaged materials with the unique 
demands of each organizational situation. 

It has been demonstrated that behavior change depends upon 
more than knowledge, that training the mind does not necessarily 
influence management behavior or practice. The emphasis in manage- 
fnent development is shifting away from giving a person the tradi- 
tional intellectual experiences of new knowledge, toward more ego 
involvement of the management student or trainee. Numerous methods 
have been developed to give a vicarious experience, such as case 
study, the incident method, role-playing, and simulation exercises. 
Beyond such intellectual and vicarious experiences are attempts to 
Improve management behavior directly by helping the manager develop 
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greater self -awareness and social sensitivity. 

Current experiments in using laboratory training among selected 
groups of actual or potential managers indicate a cautious movement 
by industrial organizations and educational institutions toward 
influencing management behavior directly. Starting with the exper- 
imental programs of the (iaLlArml .Triiir.iiiaJi;a^Qrjat<M:x .f^ 
De . Ygl0Pmervt in Bethel. Maine, in 1947. there has accumulated an 
impressive amount of experience and research data which suggests 
that laboratory training may be a major forward step in bridging 
the gap between behavioral science knowledge and management practice. 
If opportunities to experiment with new forms of interpersonal 
behavior are needed for the manager to become effective in modern 
organizations, laboratory training, in its many forms and dimensions, 
may be used as a tool for such development. 

One of the most important concepts in vocational education is 
that everyone needs preparation for employment. To an increasing 
degree, schools are expected to provide preparation for the world 
of work as an important part of the curriculum from kindergarten 
through adulthood. The needs of individuals in the world are as 
broad in scope as life itself. 

If the school is a community committed to the growth of all 
its members, deliberate opportunities must be made for utilizing 
the problems that inevitably arise for growth rather than sweeping 
them aside as hastily as possible. The conflicts and crises that 
crop up naturally when groups of people, particularly those repre- 
senting several cultural backgrounds, must work together should be 
confronted and examined to see what can be learned from them. 
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One can easily agreee with Dr. Norman Vincent Peale on the 
desirability of being positive at all times, but mankind often is 
weak here--to the degree of being negative. Negative climate can 
do great injury to program operation. 

Finally one must insure that long-range goals 'will be consid- 
ered as well as short-range ones. It should be recognized by both 
faculty and others that goal setting is a contribution wnich perhaps 
can best be made by carefully defining the roles of various persons 
in the planning process and by limiting the decisions which are 
required of the different groups. The occupational education lead- 
er must organize and guide his staff in the formulation of goal- 
supporting objectives. Having set up the machinery for this purpose, 
he should devote much of his time to the effective implementation 
of objectives. 

The leader desiring realistically to shape administrative 
effort to improve and maintain progress in staff relations should 
take more than a cursory look at the staff problems and scheduling 
difficulties. He must scrutinize not only the actual work but also 
the reasons for any burdensome difficulties. 

One of the main difficulties that the occupational education 
leader encounters in introducing improvement measures is the belief l 
of many teachers that new mechods are more burdensome than tradi- ' 
tional ones. He should consequently show willingness to discard 
oi/tmoded procedures and to provide extra time and new facilities 
that innovative practices may require. Improved procedures, in 
short, should, replace, not simply add to, outworn methods and 
materials . 
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The occupational education leader must provide the necessary 
materials and equipment for his teachers. School schedules usually 
assume that classes will be approximately uniform in size. Arrange- 
ments-may be m^de, howtver, for special classrooms. This can help 
both the teacher, and students, and result in a better product. 
Permission for teax:hers to utilize flexible and creative scheduling 
makes it possible to include special activities in the school day. 
The end result should result in more uniformity in total staff loads, 

» 

broader planned methods, better scheduling, and a more complete 
educational product. 

A significant aspect of assisting new and experienced teachers 
concern.ing a more complete understanding of policies, regulations 
and institutional objectives is for the occupational education 
leader to "bridge the gap" between (1) current policy and practices 
and (2) the goals of the future. It is thus essential to provide 
an environment that will stimulate scholarship and encourage experi- 
mentation. 

A school derives its existence and lifeblood from the. community. 
Yet the school is still obliged to re-emphasize and point out the. 
leadership part it plays in the community. "Ais means that it must 
constantly capitalize on its close relationship with the community 
in order to improve its fixed goals. The occupational education 
leader must thus devote much of his time to recruiting labor and 
business officials in addition to professional and technical experts. 
The establishment of advisory committees and the effective utiliza- 
tion of them is another important assignmeni the occupational lead- 
er must assume. 
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Propram Management; ^Performance Area 5 

Mana-gement of an occupational education program requires t'hat 
administrators consistently provide leadership and teachers consist- 

tently teach in accordance with a meaningful value system that re- 
flects the best of a community's character. Once this occurs and 
faculty, staff, and students are all tuned t^a common frame of 
reference, an occupational education leader can plan to meet educat- 
ional goals in an efficient yet mutually acceptable manner. 

Figure 7 
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Educational management is currently undergoing a change that 
some refer to as a "revolution." This managerial revolution has 
emerged from at least two powerful trends. There is and has been 
an increasing tendency towards state and federal control in the 
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form of financial arrangements and an emerging reliance on business 
management theory techniques and tools such as the computer, cost 
benefit analysis, performance budgeting, systems approach and. organ- 
izational development. In combination, these factors have resulted 
in program management now being more complex but, in some ways, also 
.more effective than in the past. 

In conclusion, program managment requires that (a) administra- 
tion, faculty, staff, students-, and community function as a team ac- 
cording to a mutually acceptable philosophical base, (b) managers be 
aware of and operate within governmental guidelines, and (c) they 
have a working knowledge of modern managerial theory, tools and 
techniques. * • . . 

M anagement of Physical Facilities, Supplies & Equipment : 
Performance Area 6 

During the past fifty years there have appeared many far-reach- 
ing educational changes that resulted in an astronomical Increase in 
school costs. In many respects these changes began long before this^ 
period, b^c their Impact was not sufficiently strong to force marked 
changes until after the Second World War. This is especially true 
of concepts such as equalization of educational opportunity and the 
need for supplementing property tax by means of other newer forms of 
taxation. ^ 

Because education has become big business, being an occupation- 
al education leader has become an increasingly more complex task. 
While a generation ago almost any experienced and successful teacher 
could be promoted tp a vocational managment role, picking up what- 
ever knowledge he needed on the job, that is no longer the case. 
His successor of today must study school managment and finances as a 
part of his professional education before becoming a vocational 
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director; and he must make it a continuing study during his service 
if he is to be able to successfully carry out his work. 

Figure 8 
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Financial management is one of the areas which has developed 
along with the growth in the education system.. A beginning of 
budgetary procedure may be found in some rather vague laws that 
prescribe purchasing guidelines for a fiscal period. This situat- 
ion has led to the creation of several different approaches to 
paying current expenditures and has resulted in cases in which the 
public has occasionally become so critical as to delay and/or 
destroy good vocational programs. It is thus essential for the 
vocational director to maintain an adequate record of all purchases 
and assignments. It is now. generally recognized that a well -planned 



and well -administered budget is essential. 

Because buildings and equipment are the most visible signs 
a taxpayer has that tell how wisely his dollars are being spent, 
the planning for construction and management of existing facilities 
is an area of major concern to educational administration. Control 
of temperatures, ventilation, and relative humidity; uniform, * 
Shadow-free, and glare-free illumination; adequate toilet facilities 
and sewage disposal, good quality water for drinking and washing: 
sound control that results in avoidance of undue noise; and safety 
needs, are just some of the practical considerations that must be 
taken into account and adequately provided for. Occupational edu- 
cation has a unique status in the comnunity. One major role of 
the occupational education leader is, therefore, to justify this 
unique position to the public through proper management of physical 
facilities, supplies, and equlprant. 

Public Relations & Publicity; Performance Area 7 

In a public address (Feburary, 1971) soon after taking office 
as U. S. Commissioner of Education, Sidney P. Marland, Jr. said 
his number one priority was going to be the restoration of public 
confidence to public education. He pointed to the increasing 
frequency with which local taxpayers were rejecting bond issues 
for school expenses as evidence that too many people were dis- 
enchanted with the public school system. Community involvement, 
along with more equitable school financing^and other innovations, 
can help to alleviate such dis<>nchantment. 

In the minds of many citizens, schools have traditionally 
been a hands-off domain. The public has trusted professional 
teachers; teachers, in turn, felt competent and secure in their 
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positions. Unfortunately, as Sputnik orbited in the Mid-1950s, 
there was suddenly a rash of publicity about how far A?nerican schools 
were behind those of other nations. Even more frightening were 
statistics which indicated that many children simply weren't learn- 
ing. As researchers attempted to determine why children were-or 
were not-learning, they hit upon a number of variables: poor pre- 
paration for school, lack of motivation, irrevelancy, high teacher- 
pupil ratios, and so forth. There was no single reason, or single 
answer to the problem. But researchers also discovered some posi- 
tive indicators of academic achievement, some things that seemed 
to contribute to success in school. Among these was community 
involvement, not only of parents, though student's parents must be 
viewed as important community members, but the involvement of 
parents along with other community members. 

Figure 9 
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A basic reason for the importance of total community involve- 
ment Is the fact that parents with school -age children usually do 
not comprise the majority of citizens in a community. Hundreds 
and thousands of other persons are also involved with the school 
system. They pay taxes, have neighbors attending school, may hire 

students or graduates, or they may live across the street from 

a school. In addition, the fact remains that many persons in this 

nation have a deep seated belief that education is the great equal- ^ 

izer that will enable their children to achieve the good life they 

were never able to obtain for themselves. Whatever the case, most 

citizens have some contacts with the schools— if only from reading 

in the newspapers, and for education to be successful the support 

of all the citizens of a community is a must. 

* 

On the other hand, parents are the citizens most personally 
involved with public education, and parental involvement offers the 
school administrator a number of ways for improving public confi- 
dence. For example, it gives parents an opportunity to see first- 
hand the real problems school officials face. The more knowledge- 
able they are about the problems and needs of the schools, the 
more likely they are to support fun^Ht^f-to meet those needs. 
Furthermore, parents and other community members^ as taxpayers, 
have a duty to hold the schools accountable. They have a right 
to see that funds for education are well spent. Moreover, as they 
become involve* in decision making, they must also be willing to 
accept a share . • ^^he responsibility for the success or failure of 
school and homei such a partnership can be a first step toward 
increasing public confidence in public education. 
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To be effective, such a part»iership needs active involvement 
by persons that represent the majority of a community's constituen- 
cies. 

For example, a Vocational Director should realize that parents 
in economically depressed and culturally deprived areas may be un- 
willing to support and reinforce vocational and career education 
efforts for their children. Some such parents do not understand 
the overall logic behind providing such programs for their children 
and believe that career and vocational education are simply a plot 
to force and then lock their children into jobs they consider to be 
menial and low-class. Dispelling such misconceptions can be one of 
the major benefits of an effective public relations program. 

Good public relations are not the result of any "overnight" 
program, but requires whole-hearted and conscientious support of 
the entire school faculty and staff over an extended period of 
time. ' It is a simple fact that effective parental or comnunity 
involvement is impossible without the cooperation of teachers and 
administrators. They have the responsibility for educating child- 
ren ^n the public shcool system. While 'some faculty and staff no 
longer fear such participation, others still do, and, in such 
schools, advance conferences and workshops are probably a necessity 
before a good public relations program can become a reality. 

The success of a comnunity relations program depends upon 
many little things rather than on any single factor. The following 
are some of the "little things" that make a difference; 

1. A teacher in the cUssroom doing an excellent job with all 
levels of students. . 

2. A custodian who keeps the he atj|^^;gtfTate^ properly day in 
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and day out. 

3. A maintenance department that keeps the rest rooms in work- 
i ng order throughout the school . 

4. Service center truck drivers Who deliver materials on time. 

5. A school secretary with a pleasant telephone voice— as she 
is the first one to tal to parents. 

6. A lunchroom manager who does the job efficiently. 

7. A principal who communicates his problems as well as his 
successes to the proper person in the central office. 

These are just some of the indices of a school public relations 
program , which will reflect credit on all those who form the admin- 
istrative team in a school district. 

The parental support that results from a schobrs public 
relations program can have many facets— and many benefits. Tradit- 

tionally such groups as pa rent -teacher associations and home and 
school associations offered support, "both financial and moral, to 
individual schools. Recently many parents are beginning to take a 
more active role in the school system. Some are employed as office- 
workers or teacher aides. Others volunteer their services to help 
in the classroom, correct papers, or supervise lunchrX>oni or play- 
ground activities. Such help lowers the student-teacher ratio, 
thus providing for more individualized attention, and also frees 
teachers for those tasks which only a professional teacher can 
perform. 

Whatever the type of parental involvement, the end result 
should be furthering the educational opportunities and achievement 
of students. This is possible because parents have such an in-depth 
and long-term knowledge of their own children— their strengths and 
weaknesses, their needs, and their problems. The exchange of such 
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^ information with trained professionals can help educators in planning 
a more relevant school program. 

There is a subsidiary asset of parental involvement as well, 
one which deals with the age-old problem of motivation. As children 

» 

see their own parents more involved in school affairs, they tend to 
. be encouraged to take a more active interest in school themselves. 
They will have less opportunity for playing home against school and 
vice versa. 

Of course, traditional formalized community-school interaction 
mechanisms such as the PTA still are effective public relations 
media as they expose teachers and administrators to parents and 
other coirmunity members in situations where all are on equal foot- 
ing and where there is a real opportunity for discussion. Such an 
exchange is possible through an extended conference or a series of 
meetings. Examples of appropriate agenda for such meetings might 
include: 

1. Examination of the literature indicating the positive 
effects of parental and community involvement on student 
achievement. 

2. A discussion of parental and teacher concerns for the stu- 
dents, ie. career decisions, work training and job placement. 

3. Speeches on the legal responsibilities of school officals 
and parents in providing for the education of their 
children. 

4. A discussion of the role of compensatory educati'on within 
the school system. 

5. A presentation of examples of parental involvement. 

6. Actual classroom demonstrations involving community 
volunteers, e.g. career information sessions. 

Some schools have organized workshops and conferences. Some 

are limited to a series of speeches at PTA meetings; others have 
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a retreat atmosphere where teachers and parents meet on neutral 
ground, away from the school environment. 

In conclusion, many activities in a school system have a well- 
defined and clearly circumscribed function. The person responsible 
for school -community relations is rarely so fortunate. He finds 
himself, from time to time, working in alj. areas of school admin- 
istration. To be successful in his assignment he must have the 
right to cross lines, cooperatively, with various heads of divisions 
throughout the system, have the cooperative effort, goodwill, and 
understanding of all other members of the organization and he must be 
thoroughly conversant with school policy and consistently operate 
within that policy as he moves from area to area to improve commun- 
ications, to enlist cooperation, or to convey understanding of what 
the school system is seeking to do. He must be able to conduct 
both unadvertized and publicized compaigns while at times, bearing 
tremendous burdens in confidence. He is happiest when he, has 
earned and therefore enjoys the complete confidence of the super- 
intendent and other administrators. 
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PERFOWV\NCE INDICATORS & SELECTED REFERENCES 



Recognition of v,hen an intern has attained a specific level 
of performance and Identification of appropriate instructional 
resources has the potential to be a problero for interns, cooperat- 
ing local administrators, and university supervisors. Accordingly, 
the following outline has been provided to help prevent such an 
occurance. Student inaste ry of perforrjances similar to the sample 
indicators listed on the following pages will provide examples of 
the type of student accompli shmentr thft will serve as evidence 
interns are able to perform at specific stated levels of ability. 
Selected references are provided at the end of each of the follow- 
ing performance clusters. 

1 • * 

PROGRAM PLANrUNG & IMPLEMENTATION 

Objective: Be responsible and accountable for promoting, developing, 
sustaining, and evaluating vocational education programs for a com- 
prehensive high school system, an area vocational center, or a com- 
munity college. 
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OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAM PLANNING 1.1 

IDEAL CONDITION: Given the tasks of planning a total vocational 
program, the occupational education leader will be able to: 



Performance: 

a. prepare a short-range and a long-range program plan for 
vocational education in the school. 

Sample Indicators: 

Knowledge- select short-range and long-range program 

plans for his school . 

Comprehension- summarize the ingredients needed for short- 
range and long-range programs. 

Application- prepare detailed short-range and long-range 

programs for his school. 

Performance: 

. b. determine the occupations fop which training is to be 
\ offered in the vocational plro^m. 

Sample Indicators: 

Knowledge- select the appropriate occupations for his 

vocational program.' 
Comprehension- explain the reasons for the selection of the 

curricula offerings. 
Application- show why he made his selections of curricula 

offerings. 

Performance: 

c^ analyze long-rnnge course needs for the vocational pro- 
gram. 

Sample Indicators: 

Knowledge- describe the long-range needs for vocational 

education in his school based on standards. 

Comprehension- predict the local need for his vocational 

program and plan a long-range plan to meet 
this need. 

Application- produce a tailor-made program that will meet 

the long-range needs of the area. 

Performance: 

d. identify the competencies for entry into an occupation. 
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Sample Indicators: 
Knowledge- 
Comprehension- 
Application- 



Performance: 



identify the major competencies that each 
candidate must possess to succeed in an occu- 
pation. 

give examples of all the major competencies 
needed and how they relate to the assignments, 
predict the success or failure of the candi- 
date based on his competencies for the assign- 
ment as the result of appropriate tests. 



e. secure assistance from staff members in the preparation 
of the local plan.\ 



Sample Indicators: 
Knowledge- 
Comprehension- 
Application- 



solicit the aid of his staff in listing all 
the major ingredients needed for developing 
the local plan. 

rewrite the plan after careful review of the 
suggestions from the various staff members, 
modify the existing plan, or proposed plan, 
to insure that the local plan meets the needs 
of the community and is acceptable to the 
authorities. 



Performance; 



f. submit a proposed program plan to the local administra- 
tion based upon- results of a vocational education survey. 



Sample I ndicators: 
Knowledge- 
Comprehension: 
Application- 
Performance: 



outline the findings of the vocational edu- 
cation survey. 

convert the results of the survey to a 
proposed program. 

submit the proposed plan to the local adminis- 
tration and predict its workability. 



g. analyze job market, student interests, initial cost, and 
ongoing cost related to existing or proposed specialized 
vocational programs. 



Sample Indicators: 
Knowledge- 



define in appropriate terms "job market," 
"student interests," "initial cost," and 
"ongoing cost." 
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Comprehension- estimate how significant each of the major 

ingredients is for a successful program in the 
specialized vocational areas. 

Application- prepare a vocational plan that will include 

the ingredients of job market, student 
interests, initial cost, and ongoing cost that 
will indicate success. 



Performance: 



h. write general objectives for a vocational education pro- 
gram. 

Sample Indicators: 

Knowledge- identify and define genera'l objectives for a 

vocational education program. * 

Comprehension- explain the apparent value of each objective. 

Application- modify and prepare final objectives 

appropriate for a vocational plan. 

Performance ; 

1. determine manpower implications for vocational education. 

Sample Indicators; . 

Knowledge- list the manpower implications for a voca- 
tional program. 

Comprehension- summarize the list and explain how each part 

is essential for the plan. 
Application- produce an acceptable manpower utilization plan. 

Performance: 

j. verbalize the economic implications for vocational edu- 
cation. 



Sample Indicators: 

Knowledge- state those .economic implications affecting 

a specific vocational program. 

Comprehension- explain what those economic implications 

are that have been stated. 

Application- produce and demonstrate the importance of 

selections by writing a position paper. 

Performance: 



k. secure the services of federal and state agencies for 
program development. 
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Sample Indicators: 

Knowledge- select and interest qualified federal and 

state officials to help develop a program. 

Comprehension- sunmarize the opinions of the officials who 

help develop the plan. 

Application- modify the suggested plan that developed from 

outside help and prepare a final draft utiliz- 
44 ing the best parts. 

Performance : 

1. identify employment trends at the local, state, regional 
and national level . 

Sample Indicators: 

Knowledge- list the major employment trends at the various 

levels. 

Comprehension- explain these trends and attempt to predict 

the outcome. 

Application- produce a plan that will use all the major 

employment trends in a field for the local, 
state, regional, and national levels. 

» 

Performance: 

m. identify changes in technology and equipment in industry 
relating to existing vocational programs. 

Sample Indicators: 

Knowledge- define the meaning of changes in technology and 

ecuipment in industry. 

Comprehension- give examples of changes in technology and 

equipment in industry relating to his sug- 
gested plan. 

Application- show how the necessary changes are discovered, 

created, modified, and produced to fit the. 
needs of a local vocational program. 

Performance: 

n. design relevant programs and courses that are reflective 
of constantly changing occupations. 

Sample Indicators: 

Knowledge- define and outline the relevant programs and 

courses needed. 
Comprehension- explain the choicesmade. 
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Application- modify the suggested program and prepare a 

final draft. 

Performance : 

0. provide leadership in the identification of the vocational 
education purposes and how they relate to the objectives of 
the institution. 

Sample Indicators: 

Knowledge- list the purposes sought and state how they 

relate to a specific school system. 

womprehension- reunite the purposes based on the best 

research on hand. 

Application- demonstrate how their purposes relate to a 

specific school system and show their Importance 

Performance: 

p. develop programs geared to the disadvantaged and special 
needs students. 

Sample Indicators: 

Knowledge- define who constitute "disadvantaged and 

special needs students." 

Comprehension- extend his vocational program to include appro- 
priate activities for those disadvantaged. 

Application- discover the needs of the disadvantaged 
I through experimentation and related research 

and prepare a program built around the^e needs. 

Performance : 

q. develop and present a program to prospective students and 
the community which explains the vocational program available 
to them. 

Sample Indicators: 

Knowledge- list an available program and outline it to 

students, parents, and other interested 

persons. » 
Comprehension- explain the published listing and explain how 

each phase may be utilized. 
Application- produce the final program and predict the 

utilization. 

Performance : 

r. apply the knowledge of state and federal legislation 
and its impact upon progranyjjanning. 
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Sample Indicators; 

Knowledge- match what is known in related legislation 

with a specific local program. 
Comprehension- distinguish what is relevant for a locally 

planned program. 
Application- show, by producing achievable objectives, how 

leaislation may be used effectively on the 

local level. 

Selected R eferences: 

Raymond E. Bittle, Larry J. Kenneke, Dennis C. Nystrom, 
and Ronald W. Stadt, Managing Career Education Programs (Englewood 
Cliffs, N. 0.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1973), pp. 21-46. 

Joseph A. Borgen and Owight E. Davis, Il linois Occupa- 
tional Curriculum Project. (Springfield, 111.: Division of Voca- 
tional and Technical Education, 1972), 1.1; 1.2; 1.3; 1.4; 1.5; 
1.6; 2.1; 2.2, 2.3; 2.4; 2.5; 2.6; 2.7; 2.8; 2.9; 2.10; 2.11; 
2.12; 3.1; 3.2; 3.3; 3.4; 3.5; 3.6; 3.7; 3.8. 

Joseph A. Borgen and Owight E. Davis, Plannin g, Implement- 
ing, and Evaluating Career Preparat i on Programs (81 domi ng ton , 111.: 
McKnight, 1974), IDTl ; IDT2; IDT3; IDT4; IDT5; IDT6; DEVI; DEV2; 
DEV3; DEV4; DEV5; DEV6; 0EV7; DEV8; DEV9; DEVIO; DEVll; DEV12; 
IMP!; IMP2; IMP3; IMP4; IMPS; IMP6; IMP7; IMPS. 

Fred C Finsterbach and William C. McNeice, Creative 
Facilities Planning for Oc c upational Education (Berkeley Heights, 
N . J . : Educar4 Associates" 1969) , pp. 1:1-5:11 . 

Verne C. Fryklund, Anal ysis Technique for Instructors 
(Milwaukee, Wis.: Bruce Publishing Co. , 1956). 

Larry J. Kenneke, Dennis C. Nystrom, and Ronald W. Stadt, 
Planning and Organizing Career Curricula: Articulated Education 
(New York: Howard W. Sams & Co., Inc., 1973), pp. 31-313. 

Robert F. Mager and Kenneth M. Beach, Developing Voca- 
tional Instruction (Palo Alto, C/»lir.: Fearon Publishers, 1967), 
pp. 1-83. 

Richard F. Meckley, Planning Facilities for Occupational 
Education Programs (Columbus, Ohio: CharL-'s E. Merrill Publishing 
Co., 1972), pp. 1-84. 

Homer C. Rose, The Development and Supervision of Training 
Programs (Chicago: American Technical Society, 1964), Part I, 
pp. 105-171, Part II, pp. 55-77. 

M. J. Ruley, Leadership Through Supervision in Industrial 
Education (Bloomington, 111.: McKnight & McKnight Publishing Co., 
1971), pp. 56-100. 
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State of niinois, Board of Vocational. Education and Re- 
habilitation, Criteria for Program Approval and Financial Support 
for the Administration of Occupational Education in Illinois 
(Springfield, 111.: Division of Vocational and Technical Educa- 
tion, 1973). 

State of Illinois, Board of Vocational Education and 
Rehabilitation, Guidelines and Format for Preparing Local District 
One and Five Year Plan for Occupational Education (Sprihofleld. 111.: 
Division of Vocational and Technical Education, n. d . 

Western Illinois University, Forecasting Manpower Needs 
(Springfield, 111.: Division of Vocational and Technical Education, 
n.d.). 



EXTERNAL RESOURCES AND PLANNING 1.2- 

IDEAL CONDITION: Given the need for using external resources in 
program planning, the occupational education leader will be able to: 



Performance : 

a. enlist the aid of state employment office personnel, key 
figures in business and industry, state staff, and teacher- 
training institutions for program planning purpobes. 

Sample Indicators: 

Knowledge- ■ identify the various sources of aid for 

. program planning purposes. 
Comprehension- estimate the sources of the aid he needs in 

program p'lanning purposes. 
Application- produce a finished product of program planning 

by the use of the various sources of aid. 

Performance: 

b. . consult the local office : the U. S. Employment Service 
to obtain infoij^tion on manpower trends and needs. 

Sample Indicators: 

Knowledge- identify t-he information available from the local 

agency. 

Comprehension- convert the data into locally usable manpower 

information. 

Application- use the manpower data in relation to manpower- 
trends and needs. 
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Performance: 

c. identify the role and function of advisory coirmittees 
and orient committee members to that role and function. 

Sample Indicators: 

Knowledge- define the role and function of the advisory 

commi ttee . 

Comprehension- give examples of how the committee can be 

oriented to its proper role. 

Application- orient the committee to function properly, 

for example: prepare a guide, organize a 
meeting, make committee assignments. 

Performance: 

d. obtain school board authorization for organizing an ad- 
visory committee. 

Sam ple Indicators: 

Knowledge- outline the procedures for obtaining school 

board authorization. 
Comprehension- convert procedures into a usable program of 

action and justify such authorization. 
Application- attain authorization by following the outlined 

program of action: 

Performance: 

e. establish the criteria for and select advisory committee 
members . 

Sam ple Indicators: 

Knowledge- list the selection criteria that are consis- 
tent with school board approval. 
Comprehension- explain the criteria used. 
Application- select, advisory committee members. 

Performance: 

f. establish a working relationship with advisory committee 
members . 

Sample Indicators: 

knowledge- list the ingredients for a successful working 

relationship. 
Comprehension- explain how each ingredient works . 
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Value/Application- works well with advisory committee members, 

for example, few advisory committee members 
are inactive. 

Performance: 

g. enlist advisory committee aid for long-range program plan- 
ning. 

Sample Indicators: 

Knowledge- define the goals of the long-range program 

plan. 

Comprehension- give examples of how the committee can help 

in achieving thd purposes. 
Application- demonstrate the proper utilization of the 

committee by seriously considering acceptance 

of committee >^ commendations. 

Performance: 

h. use the expertise of the advisory committee in making 
an analysis of an occupational field. 

« 

Sample Indicators: 

identify the expertise of each member, 
generalize the manner in which the expertise 
of each member contributes to the complete 
analysis; 

show a complete picture of the field by put- 
ting the parts. together utilizing the collec- 
tive expertise in assembling the completed 
occupational analysis. 



enlist the assistance of management and labor repre- 
sentatives to identify a variety of occupational opportunities. 

Sample Indicators: 

Knowledge- identify key groups and people from various 

appropriate groups in occupational opportuni- 
ties. 

Comprehension- rewrite these lists and combine into a com- 
prehensive one assigning these council members 
to appropriate positions. 

Value/Application- demonstrate commitment to the increased 

opportunities by providing the list and 
means of utilization. 



Knowledge- 
Comprehension 

Application- 



Performan 
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Selected References 

Raymond E. Bittle, Larry J. Kenneko, Dennis C. Nystrom 
and Ronald W. Stadt, Managing Career Education Programs (Englewood 
Cliffs. N. 0.: Prentice-Hall. Inc., 1973), pp. 25-28; 39-45. 

Joseph A. Borgen and Dwight E. Davis. Illinois Occupa- 
tiona l Curriculum Project { Spri ngf i eld. 111.: Division of 
Vocational and Technical Education. 1972). 1.1; 1.3. 

Joseph A. Borgen and IX^ight E. Davis. Plann ing, Imple- 
menting, and Evaluating Career Preparation Programs (Blooming ton, 
111.: McKnight. 1974), IDTl; IDT3. " \ 

Bill Wesley Brown. Casebook on Administration and 
Supervision in Industrial and Technical Education (Chicago: 
American Technical Society, 1970). pp. 94-100. 

, Fred C. Finsterbach and William C. McNeice. Creative 
Facilitiieg Planning for Occupational Education (Berkeley Heights, 
N. J.: 'Educare Associates. 1969), pp. 1:19-1:24. 

Larry 0. Kenneke, Dennis C. Nystrom, an<f Ronald W. 
Stadt, Planning and Organizing Career Curricula: Articulated 
Education (New York; Howard W. Sams & Co. Inc., 1973), pp. 39-42 ; 
234. 

Ralph E. Mason and Peter G. Haines, Cooperative Occupa- 
tional Education and Work Experience in the Curriculum , (Danville, 
111.: The Interstate Printers & Pub., Inc., 1965), pp. 155-158; 
164-166. T' 

M. J. Ruley, Leadership Through Supervision in Industrial 
Education , (Bloomington , 111.: McKnight & McKnight Pub. Co., - 
1971), pp. 162-163; 183-184; 223-225. 

State of Illinois, Board of Vocational Education and 
Rehabilitation, Advisory Committees Organization and Use in Voca- 
tional and Technical Education , (Springfield, 111.: Division of 
Vocational and Technical Education, n.d.). 

State of Illinois, Board of Vocational Education, An Art- 
iculated guide for Cooperative Occupational Education , (Spring- 
field, 111 . : Division 6kf Vocational and Technical Education , 
1974). 
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ANALYZING OPERATIONAL PROGRAMS 1.3 

IDEAL CONDITION: Given an operational occupational education 
program, the occupational education leader will be able to; 

Performance: 

a, develop a procedure for keeping all staff members 
informed about all vocational programs and courses. 

Sample Indicators : 

Knowledge- list procedures for briefing of staff 

members. 

Comprehension- give examples of actual working procedu/es 

to attain the goal, i.e. a procedure for 
. ♦ keeping all staff members informed. 

Application- apply the working "procedures and insure 

that the vocational programs and courses 
data are kept current. 

Performance: 




b. provide leadership for redesigning programs and courses 
as a result of an administrative edict. 

Sample Indicators : 

Knowledge- describe the types of leadership available 

for revision of programs and courses. 

Comprehension- explain how the goals may be attained by use 

of selected leadership patterns - 

Application- demonstrate leadership programs and courses. 

Performance : 

c. schedule staff and facilities for maximum program 
uti lization. 

Sample Indicators: 

Knowledge- list criteria that indicate maximum program ' 

utilization. 

Comprehension- distinguish scheduling techniques for 

achieving the criteria. 
Application- prepare actual plans and schedules that will 

achieve maximum program utilization. 

Performance : 

d. seek agreements with community sources for providing 
additional program opportunities. 
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Sample Indicators : 

Knowledge- identify additional program opportunities in 

the community which can help the program. 
Comprehension- estimate the time and cost to the community 

for providing these extra opportunities. 
Value/Application- prepare materials acceptable for verbal 

and/or written agreements with the community 

in achieving these goals. 



Performance: 
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e. evaluate^alternative instructional avenues in terms of 
benefit vs. cost. 

Sample Indicators: 

. ^ 

Knowledge-. identify alternative instructional approaches. 
Comprehension- give examples of these instructional 

approaches. 

Application- prepare guidelines to achieve the goal. 
Analysis- illustrate the evaluation approach to the 

problem. 

Syntheses- devise ways these q^proaches may be converted 

to benefits. 

Evaluation- interpret the costs and value of the benefits. 
Performance : 

f. build flexibility into the vocational schedule so that 
students can change their level of training if justified. 

Sample Indicators : 

Knowledge- describe the meaning of flexibility and level 

of training as they relate to vocational 
schedules. 

Comprehension- generalize how this flexibility will allow 

change in the level of training for students. 

Application- produce actual schedules that improve the 

flexibility of training. 

Performance: 



g. identify specific legal limitations affecting vocational 
students in hazardous occupations. 

Sample Indicators : 

Knowledge- list the sources for legal limitations in 

thiu area. 
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Comprehension- give examples of how courts have operated 

in these areas. 
Application- predict how courts will react and prepare 

avenues to avoid areas where vocational 

students are endangered. 



Performance: 



h. analyze current and projected instructional needs. 
Sample Indicators : 



Knowledge- 
•Comprehension- 



Appli cation- 
Ana lysis- 



identify these needs. 

generalize how these needs will change the 
instructional program from its current 
status. 

show what the current needs are and what 
they will be in the forseeable future. 

break-down current instructional needs and 
projected instructional needs. 



Selected References : 

Raymond E. Bittle, Larry J. Kenneke, Dennis C. Nystrom 
and Ronald W. Stadt. Manaoina Career Education Programs (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1973), pp. 21-46. 

Joseph A. Borgen and Dwight E. Davis, Illinois Occupa- 
tional Curriculum Project (Springfield, 111.: OTvision of . 
Vocational and Technical Education, 1972), 1.4; 1.5; 1.6; 2.1; 
2.2; 2.3; 2.4; 2.5; 2.6; 2.7; 2.8; 2.9; 2.10; 2.11; 2.12; 3.1; 
3.2; 3.3; 3.4; 3.6; 3.7; 3.8; 4.2; 4.3. . 

Joseph A. Borgen and Dwight E. Davis, Planning Imple- 
menting, and Evaluating Career Preparation Programs (Bloom- 
ington. 111.: McKnight, 1974), IDT4; IDT5; IDT6; DEVI; DEV2; 
DEV3; DEV4; DEV5; DEV6; DEV7; DEV8; DEV9; DEVIO; DEVll; DEV12; 
IMPU IMP2; IMP3; IMP4; IMP6; IMP7; IMP8; EVL2; EVL3. 

Bill Wesley Brown, Casebook on Administration and 
Supervision fn Industrial and Technical Education (Chicago: 
American. Technical Society, 1970). 

Fred C. Finsterbach and William C. McNeice, C reative 
Facilities Planning for Occupational Education (BerkeTey Heights, 
N.J.: Educare Associates, 1969), pp. 1:1-3:22. 

Larry J. Kenneke, Dennis C. Nystrom, and Ronald W. 
Stadt, Planning and Organizing Career Curricular: Articulated 
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t ducat ion (new York: Howard W. Sars ^ Cc. , Inc., 1973), pp. 30-312. 

homer C. Rose, The Development and Supervision cf Train- 
ing Programs (Chicaco: American Technical Society, 1964), pp. 

M.J. Rulti.y, Leadership Through Supervision in Industrial 
Education (Bloominqton. "ll 1 . : f'cKniyht 5. fIcKright PuL. Co., 1971), 
pp. 56-i:5. 

IMPROVING INSTRUCTION AND CURRICULUM 1.4 

IDEAL CGMDITIor.: Given the need to improve instruction and mod- 
ify prograr components, the occupationel education leader will be 
able to: 

Performanc e : 

a. assess progran direction in light of criteria p.^ovided 
through organizational patterns at the state and federal 
lev€l. 



Sample Indicato rs: 
Knowledge- 
Comprehension- 
Appl ication- 

Performance : 



match local program components against state 
and federal guidelines, 
distinguish program components that do not 
meet state and federal criteria, 
prepare an evaluation instrument for assess- 
ing procrari direction in terns of agreed 
upon criteria. ^ 



b. involve employers and labor representatives v.'her eval 
uating vocational courses and programs. 



Sample indicators : 
Knowledge- 
Comprehension- 

Appl i cation- 
Performance : 



identify appropriate en.ployers arc! labor 

representatives for the tasK. 

explain how employers and labor repreberta- 

tives will function in the evaUiaticr 

process. 

operate an advisory cot^nittee conposed of 
employers and labor representatives. ^ 
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c. involve students, staff members, administrators and 
outside agencies in the evaluation of the vocational 
program. 
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Sample Indicators : 

Knowledge- select students, staff members, administra- 
tors and outside agencies to assist in the 
vocational program. 

Comprehension^ explain how the evaluation team will be _ 
i organized. 

Application- use students, staff members, a^lmiiristrators, 

and outside agencies in the evaluaKon of the 
program. \ 

Performance : 

d. develop and implement a procedure for evaluating the 
total vocational program. 

Sample Indicators : 

Knowledge - describe methods and procedure for evalu- 
ating the total program. 

Comprehension- explain in detail, giving examples of 

specific activities, how the program 
• evaluation procedure will be accomplished. 

Application- use the evaluation procedures to assess 

program outcome. 

Selected Reference s: 

Joseph A. Borgen and Dwight E. Davis, Illinois Occu- 
p ational Curriculum Projec t (Springfield. 111.: Division of 
Vocational and Technical Education 1972), 4.1; 4.2; 4.3. 

Joseph A. Borgen and Dwight E. Davis, Planning, Imple- 
menting and Eyaluating Career Preparation Programs {Bloominaton. 
111.: McKnlgfTc. 1974)7 EVLl; EVL2; EVL3. 

Larry J. Kenneke, Dennis C. Nystrom and Ronald W. Stadt, 
Planning and Organizing Career Curricula: Articulated Education 
(Hew York: Howard W. Sams & Co., Inc., 1973), pp. 30-31 2. ' 

J. Marvin Robertson, Facilities Evaluation ' t Vocational 
and Technical Educati on, Information Series No. 100 ^Columbus, Ohio: 
The Center for Vocational and Technical Education, The Ohio State 
University, 1973). 

Homer C. Rose, The Development and Supervision of 
Training Programs . Chicago: American Technical Society, 1964). 

M. J._ Ruley, Leadership Through Supervision in Industrial 
Edu cation. (Blooming ton. 111.: McKnignt & McKnight Pub. Co., IS/l), 
pp. 144-145. 
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STAFF RECRUITMENT 



Objective: Analyze from a base of knowledge*, sources of applicants 
*and the requirments of each position, in terms of job specifications 
professional preparation and interpersonal relations needed for a 
position. 

WRITING JOB DESCRIPTIONS 2.1 

IDEAL CONDITION: Given a packet of job descriptions, and other 
relevant data the occupational leader will be able to: 



Performance: 



a. Determine sources from whicti application may be re- 
ceived, i.e., colleges and universities. 



Sample Indicators : 

Knowledge- identify those institutions that provide 

preparation that meets the legal criteri.a 

for certification. 
Comprehension- match job descriptions to appropriate 

sources of educational staff personnel. 
Application- prepare a valid list of potential sources 

of new staff members. 



Performance: 



b Determine alternative sources of employees such as 
neighboring schools and industry. 

Sample Indicators: 

Knowledge- explain the reason for selecting each of 

the alternative sources of employees 
identified. 

Comprehension- identify neighboring schools and industrial 

sources that employ persons with professional 
experience and preparation commensurate with 
that needed by your staff. 

Application- compile a list of alternative sources of 

staff employees. 

Selected References : 

Joseph A\ Borgen and Dwight E. Davis, Illinois Occupa- 
tional Curriculum Project (Springfield^ 111.: division cf Voca- 
tional and Technical Education, 1972), 2.8; 3.7. 
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Joseph A. Borgen and Dwight E. Davis, Planning Jmp1.a ment- 

injg^n^LJvaluatln^^ (Bloomington, 

in . : McKnight, 1974}, DEV8; IMPTT 

tducation (Bloomington, TTnT McKnight & McKnTgH't Pub. CoTT 

1971), 134-135. 



ANALYZING APPLICANT CREDENTIALS 2.2 

IDEAL CONDITIONS: Given a set of credentials and data relevant 
to the position to filled the occupational education leader 
will be able to: • 



Performance: 



a. Determine which person can meet present instructional 
needs. 



Sample Indicators : 
Knowledge- , 
Comprehension- 



Application- 

Analysis- 
Evaluation- 

Perfomiance: 



identify those tasks a specific instructor 

must be able to perform. 

convert the identified tasks into a series 

of performance statements that spell out 

the minimum competency level essential 

for satisfactory instruction. 

write a job description suitable for use 

in advertising for a new instructional 

staff member. 

relate applicant credentials to instructional 
needs of the position to be filled, 
discriminate between those applicants who 
do or do not meet the minimum competency level. 



b. Predict candidate ability to meet future instructioral 
needs. 



Sample Indicators : 

Knowledge- Identify those tasks a specific instructor 

will need to be able- to perform in light of 
probable changes likely to occur in the 
future. 

Comprehension- convert the identified tasks into a series 

of performance statements that spell out 
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Application- 

Analysis- 
Evaluation- 



the minimum competency level that will be 
essential for satisfactory instruction in 
light of probable changes likely tc occur 
in the future. 

add the performance statements identified 
as being essential to allow for future 
change to the job description v^ritten for 
objective 2.2 a. 

relate applicant credentials to probable 
future instructional needs of the position 
to be filled. 

discriminate between those applicants who 
do and do not meet the minimum competency 
level indicated by probable future change. 



Performance : 



c. Determine the stability of the candidate, and the 
likelihood of providing stability t/o the staff. 

Sample Indicators: 

Knowledge- select that data found-on credentials 

that is likely to serve as an indicator of 
applicant stability. 

Ctxnprehension- explain why each Item selected as a 

stability ijidicator has been chosen.. 

Application- rank applicants in order of their li-ke- 

•lihood of being stable and providing 
stability to the staff by comparing their 
credentials. 

Selected References: 

Dale L. Bolton, ed. , The U se of Simulation in Educati onal 
Administration (Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Putw Co. , 
1971). pp. 88-148. ^ 

Joseph A. Borgen and Dw.ght E. Davis, I llinois Occupa- 
tional Curriculum Project (Springfield, 111.: Division of 
Vocational and Technical Education, 1972), 2.8; 3.7. 

Joseph A. Borgen and Dv^ight E. Davis, Planning, 
I mplementing and Evaluating Caree r Prepara t ion Programs , 
(Bloomington, 111.: McKnight,- 1974), ijCV8; IMP7. 

Homer C. Rose-, The Development and Superuision of 
Training Programs (Ch^ca^o: American Techn1ca.l Society, 1964), 
pp. 136-142. 

M.J. Ruley, Leadership Through Supervision in InduSlciaJ 
Ecucaticn (Blooirington, 111.: .'icKnlght flcKnight Pub. Co., 
^971), pp. 134-137. 
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INTERVIEWING CANDIDATES- 2.3 

IDEAL CONDITIONS: Qiven traintn^ in the interview process the 
occupational education leader will be able to: 

Performance : 

a. Detennine an applicant's perception of his role as an 
instructor. 

Sample Indicators : 

Knowledge- define the applicant's philosophy of 

education as it specifically pertains to 
instruction. 

Comprehension- predict the effect of different philosophies 

of education on instruction. 

Analysis- relate the applicant's instructional 

philosophy to that of a specific institu- 
tion. 

Evaluation- • ascertain whether or not the applicants 

philosophy of instruction coirplinents that 
of a specific institution. 

Performance : 

b. Depict the instructional responsibility of an open 
position. 

Sample Indicators : 

Knowledge- identify instructional and all other duties 

considered to be part of an open position. 

Comprehension- explain the implications of the assigned 

duties. 

Application- prepare a presentation that illustrates the 

pertinent aspects of an open position. 

Perfonjiance: 

c. Assess an applicant's attitude toward himself during 
the Interview. 

Sample Indicators: 

« 

Knowledge- identify those aspects of self concept 

that are Hkely to affect performance as 
an Instructor at a specifid school 

Comprehension- construct questions, the answers to whvch 

will assist in identification of essential 
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Appl icatiort- 
Ana lysis- ^ 



Evaluation- 



/ 



self concept characteristics, 
question the applicant 
analyze the applicant's responses for 
indicators of the essential self concept 
characteristics necessary to funtion as. an 
instructor. at a specific "school . 
appraise whether or not the candidates self 
concept is compatible with the? rer.uirements 
of the open position. 



Performance: 



d. Evaluate the feelings of the applicant about the 
importance of the position he seeks. 

Sanple Indicato rs: 

knowledge- i;.:£ntify indicators that will provide 

clues about the importance that an 
applicant assigns to a position he 
seeks. 

Comprehension- construct questions designed to elict 

applicant responses that incorporate . 
indicators of the importance which he 
places upon the position he seeks, 
conduct an actual or simulated interview- 
that employs the questions developed 
to identify applicant feelings about 
the importance of the position he seeks. 
Analysis- isolate the applicants responses that 

indicate the applicants feelings about the 
importance of the position he seeks. 
Evaluation- appraise the applicants feelings about the 

importance of the position that he seeks. 



Application- 



Sele cted Refe ren ces : 

^ Dale L. Bolton, ed. , The Use of Simulation 

tional Administration (Columbus, WTo: 
Co., 1971), pp. 88-U-S. 



Charles E. 



in Educa- 
Merrill Pub. 



Joseph A. Borgen and Dwight E. Davis, Illi nois Occupa- . 
tional Curricul um Project (Springfield, 111.: Division of 
Vocational and Technical Education, 1972), 2.8; 3.7. 

Joseph A. Borgen and Dwight E. Davis, Planning, 
Implementir.o a rd Evaluating Career Preparat ion Programs 
tBloomington,'llU: McKnight, 1974), DEV8; IMP7. 

Homer C. Rose, The Develo pment and Supervision of 
Training Programs (Chicago; American Technical Society, '1964), 
pp. 136-142. 



I rdus 
Pub. Co., 



M. J. Ruley, Le ader'shii: through Supervisi 
trial rducation (EloominQton. 111.: McKnight 
Co., 1971), pp. 134-137. 



on in 

& McKnight 
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CHOOSING STAFF MEMBERS 2.4 

IDEAL CONDITIONS: After evaluating credentials and inter- 
viewing the applicant, the occupational education leader will 
be able to: 



Performance':'^ 



a. Choose the job applicant whose temperament, academic 
preparation, and professional attitude Dest suit the position 



open. 



_Sample Indicators : > 
Knowledge- 
Comprehension- 

Appl ication- 
Analysis- 

Synthesis- 



Evajuation- 



describe the temperament, academic pre- 
paration, the professional attitude 
that will best suit a specific position, 
explain why the temperament, academic 
preparation, and professional attitude 
described are best suited to the position 
selected. 

match characteristics that will be needed 
by a new staff member who fills the 
selected position. 

determine the degree to which each' candi- 
date exhibits the specific characteristics 
an individual will need to successfully 
fill the selected position, 
construct a composite diagram for each 
candidate that compares the degree to which 
he exhibits each of the essential char- 
acteristics with the degree exhibited by 
each other candidate, 
select the candidate whose temperament, 
academic preparation, and professional 
attitude^ best suits the position open. 



Performance: 



b. Hire paraprofessional staff members. 
Sample Indicators : 



Knowledge- 



outline the steps in the process one. 
must follow in order to hire a new staff 
member. 
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Comprehension- convert each step of the hiring process 

into a short written procedure statement. 

Application- demonstrate use of the written procedure 

by hiring an actual or simulated new 
staff member. 



Selected References : 

■ 

Dale L. Bolton, ed.. The Use of Simulacion in 
Educational Administration (Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. 
Merrill Pub. Co., 1971), pp. 88-148. 

Joseph -A.-torv>:>r. jr. i^nght E. Oa^vls, Illinois" 
Occupational Curric ulum ?"^\htiu: (Springfield, 111.: Division 
of Vocational and Ti ~'niU;i " 'tH' iticn, 1972), 2.8; 3.3; 3.7. 

Homer C. Rose, ti.a Dc;V3l opment and Superv ision of 
Training Programs , Chicago: ^^rican Technical Society, 
1964}, pp. 136-142. 

M. J. Rul^y, Leadership Through Supervision in 
Industrial Education (BloominQton, 111.: McKnight & McKnight 
Pub. Co., 1971), pp. 134-137. 



s 

PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT & MANAGEMENT 



Objective: Stimulate the development of, establish, and evaluate 
the criteria and the processes by which faculty members may be 
evaluated,*' promo ted, disciplined, and released through due process 
in orde*- to assure the quality of the faculty and high faculty 
morale. 

NEW STAFF ORIENTATION 3.1 



Ideal Conditions: Given a group of new staff members the 
occupational education leader will be able to: 

Performance : • 

a. help new staff members acclimate themselves to the 
.- job and the conmunity, especially the first few days. 
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la mple Indicators: 

Knowledge- identify job and community dimensions 

which ^ new employee needs to know. 

Comprehension- convert information new employees need 

to know fnto an orientation procedure 
and written orientation guide for new 
employees. ^, 

Application- conduct the orientation of a new or 

simulated new employee. 

Performance : 

b. assist new staff members to understand the policies 
and. regulations of the new institution. 

S ample Indicators: 

Knowledge- secure copies of the employing institu- 
tions policies and regulations. 
.Comprehension- justify the employing institution policies 

and regulations. 
Application- relate to a new employee so that the new 
employee will be able to explain institu- 
tional rules and regulations in light of 
his own circumstances. 

S elected Reference s: 

Robert 6. Owens, Organizational Behavior in Schools 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1970) ," 45-65. 

M.J. Ruley, Leadership Through Supervision in Indus- 
trial Education (Bloomington, 1777: Mcknight & McKnight t'ub." 
Co., 1"71), pp. 146-147. 



STAFF IN-SERVICE 3.2 

IDEAL CONDITIONS: Given staff needs, individual staff .character- 
istics, a description of the educational enviornment and its 
budget, the occupational education leader will be able to: 

Performance : '^^ 

a. p'.-ovide in-service training to serve individual needs of 
those being trained. 
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S ample Indicators: 



Knowledge- identify those staff needs that can only be 

met through individualized in-service education. 

Comprehension- natch individual learning needs to appropriate 

learning activities. 

Application- initiate an actual or simulated individualized 

in-service education program. 

i 

Pe rforniance: 

b. develop and implement , an in-service program for all staff 
members with specia^l activities for beginning teachers. 



Sample I ncNcators: 

Knowledge^^ identify the needs of .new and continuing staff 

that can be met through an in-service education 
I ram. 

Comprehension- nMch staff needs with appropriate learning 

ac^^ities. 

Application- operate an actual or simulated in-service pro- 
. gram ^r all staff members with special 
acti vi^"es, for beginning teachers. 



Performance : 

c. promote among staff 
inter-relationships wit 

Sample Indicators: 



meuibers the desire for constructive 
students. 



Knowledge- describe^he characteristics of constructive * 

staff-student relationships. j 



Comprehension- give examples of constructive staff- 
student relationships developed by spec- 
ific teachers. 

Application- demonstrate compiitment to developing a 

specific plan that will result in the - 
provision positive, reinforcement to those 
staff members who do so. 

Performance : 

d. encourage staff members to pursue acadeni^c and work 
experience to develop or update skills. 

Sa mple Indicators : 

Knowledge- identify the categories of performance 

that are essential for effective occupa- 
tional instruction. 
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Comprehension- 
Application- 



/ 



Performance: 



explain the need for competency in each 
of the essential performance areas, 
propose practical means of providing 
psychological andx:oncrete incentives 
to those staff m^ers who actively 
pursue academic and work, experience to 
develop or update skills. 



e. explain to staff members in an objective manner where 
they are most qualified and 'where they are most lacking. 



S ample Indicators : 
Knowledge- 



Comprehens^en- 

r 

Application- 



identify means of providing positive and 
negative feedback regarding staff per- 
formance. 

explain how such feedback can be provided 

in a nonthreatening manner. 

provide actual or simulated staff with 

positive and negative feedback as to 

where they are most qualified and where 

they are most lacking in a nonthreatening 

manner. 



Performance: 



f. plans with staff members -for their continued profes- 
sional growth through specific academic and nonacademic 
•experiences. 



Sample Indicators : 
Knowledge- 
Comprehension- 
Application- 



Selected References: 



help a staff member identify the specific 
academic nonr»cademic experiences needed 
for continued professional growth, 
give examples of means of obtaining the 
needed experiences. 

plan with fl'<=taff member for their con- 
tinued professional growth through 
specific academic and nonacademic growth. 



Joseph A. Borgen and Dwight E. Davis, Il linois Occupa- 
tional Curriculum Project (Springfield, 111.: Division of 
Vocational and Technical Education, 1972), 2.8; 4.2. 



Joseph A. Borgen and Dwight E. Davis, Planning, 
1 _ eer Preparat" " 
McKnight, 1974), DEV8; EVL?7 



Implementing and Evaluating Career Preparation Program s 
( Blooming ton » 
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Rupert Evans > Fo undations of Vocational Educ ation 
(Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. t^errill Pub. Co., 1971), 
pp. 235-264. 

Homer C. Rose, The Developm en t and Supervision of 
Training Programs (Chicago: AmencarTTechnical Society, 
1964), pp. 172-203. 

-V M. J. Ruley. Leadership through Supervision in 
Industrial Education (Blooming ton, IlK: McKnight & McKn i g h t 
Pub. -ttt.. 1971). pp. 134-153. ^ 

Axlblph Unrah and Harold E. Turner, Supervision for 
Change and I novation (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1970), 
pp. 91-125. 



ORGANIZATIONAL CLIMATE 3.3 

IDEAL CONDITIONS:' Given individual performances and accomp- 
lishments ^nd the personality of staff members, the occupa- 
tional education leader will be able to: 

P erformance : 

a. identify factors which provide staff members with 
job satisfaction and dissatisfaction. • 



Sample Indicators : 
Knowledge- 

. Comprehension- 

Appli cation- 



Performance: 



describe the factors that provide an 
employee with job satisfaction and dis- 
satisfaction. 

explain how each of the identified fac- 
tors exists within a specific school 
setting. 

identify the factors which have a signifi 
cant influence on job satisfaction and 
dissatisfaction within a specific school 
setting. 



b. state legal reguireraents for dismissal or failure 
to grant tenure to a staff member. 
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S ample Indicators ; 
Knowledge- 
Comprehension- 
Application- 



identify the specific sections, within 
your official state school code, that 
pertains to dismissal or failure to 
grant tenure to a staff member, 
explain how the provisions stated in the 
school code have been applied in common 
courj cases. 

state the legal requirements for disnissal 
or failure to grant tenure to a staff 
member that apply in a specific school 
setting. 



Performance: 



c. inform a person when he is in danger of being dis- 
missed and give him the opportunity to take steps to 
avoid dismissal. 



Sample Indicators : 
Knowledge- 



Comprehension- 



Application- 



in a tactful yet unmistakable way 
inform an actual or^simulated person 
that he is In dange 
and identify the cause^or dismissal 
give examples of how youV^ould use the 
means identified in a specific situation 
and outline the st.eps onel might take to 
avoid dismissal for the causes identified, 
inform a person that he i% in danger of 
being dismissed and describe to him the 
steps he might take to avoid dismissal. 



Performance : 



d. inform a person who is not to be rehired of specific, 
concrete reasons for his dismissal.. 



Sample Indicators: 
Knowl edge- 
Comprehension- 

Application- 



state the actions for which a staff member 
may be dismissed. 

convert the stated reasons for dismissal 
into specific and concrete written state- 
ments. 

use the specific and concrete statements 
to inform a person or simulated person 
who is not to be rehired of the reasons 
for his dismissal. 
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Pe rforn;ance : 

e. criticize 
nis iiiynity. 

Sam ple Ind i cators : 

Knowledge- 

Coir.prehension- 

Appl ication- 



staff Picr. ber without stripping him of 



describe several nondestructive "means J 
givinn constructive criticism, 
explain how the methods of providing 
constructive criticism can sucessfully - 
used with specific individuals. 
defr,onstrate cornitnent to the preserva- 
tion of human dignity by using the methods 
of constructive criticism described to 
criticize an actual or simulated staff 
member in a huir.ane manner. 



Performance: 



f. supply another hiring official an objective account 
of your reasons for disnissir.g a former staff member 
if that official contacts you. ^ 



Sample Indicators : 
Knowledge- 
Comprehension- 
Appl ication- 



list the legal guidelines witKin which 
one rrust operate when supplying references 
en a disfin'ssed employee to a potential 
er.pl oyer. 

paraphrase, in an objective and legal 
manner, the reasons for wh-^ch an employee 
wa.. disnlssed. 

use the paraphrased reasons to provide 
a potential employer of a dismissed staff 
menber with an objective account of the 
reason the for^ r employee was dismissed. 



Performance 



g. determine staff members' interests before establish- 
ing an in-service training program. 

Sam-^le Indicators: 



Knowledge- 



identify the perceived needs for in- 
service training cf educational staff 
members . 

Com.prehension- estim>ate a specif ic staff member' s per- 
ceived neec's for in-service training. 
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Value/Application- propose an in-service training program 

which you Relieve will meet specific 
staff members needs while being ready 
to modify your plan in order to better 
bring it in line with staff numbers * 
interests should the need arise. 

P erformance : 

h. maintain staff morale particularly when there is 
disagreement among staff members concerning one or more 
aspects of the existing program or new programs being 
proposed. 

Sample Indicators : 

Knowledge- identify the viewpoints of staff members 

on some controversial aspect of an 
existing or proposed program. 
Comprehension- convert the various viewpoints into 

objective statemefits that express the 
opinion of the various staff members. 
Value/Application- describe ways in which decisions that 

are likely to create divergent -staff 
member viewpoints can be made without 
causing loss of staff morale. 
Organization- initiate a policy of due process designed 
\ to resolve '-taff disagreement with a 

minimum of morale loss. 
Characterization- display conmitment to the maintenance 

of staff morale by adhering to a policy 
• which results in staff members always 

receiving due process even though there 
. is disagreement as to the direction to be 
« taken. 

Performance: 



i. foster a climate where teachers look for ways to 
cooperate with other disciplines in providing broader 
experiences for students. 

Sample Indicators; 

Knowledge- describe ways in which teachers can 

cooperate with other disciplines so as 
to bioaden the learning experiences. 

Comprehension- convert the se ^ed means of coopera- 
tion into statements of practical applic 
ation. 
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Value/Application- propose the initiation of the cooper- 
ative procedures which. you have selected. 

Organization- arrange a cooperative procedure that is 

acceptable to the majority of teachers. 
* Characterization- display belief in the desirability 

of cooperation by cooperating with other 
teaches and by rewarding staff members 
who practice cooperation with other 

disciplines so as to broaden learning 
experiences for students. 

Performance : ^ » 

j.^^sate a climate in which staff members believe" that 
their inquiries are welcomed by colleagues and support 
personnel alike, and do not represent shortcomings but 
a desire to learn. 

Sa mple Indicators : 

Knowledge- list the factors which affect the climate 

in which inquiries are interpreted by 
colleagues and support personnel. 

Comprehension- give examples of way^ to alter the climate 

in which inquiries ere interpreted by 
colleagues and support personnel. 

Value/Application- initiate a procedure designed to create 

a climate in which staff members believe 
their inquiries are welcomed. 

P erformance : 

k. explain the position(s) of administrative bodies 
to staff members who resent or disagree with the pos- 
ition(s) taken. 

S ample Indicators : 

Knowledge- outline the position(s) tha\- staff members 

resent. or disagree with. 

Comprehension- give examples that illustrate the reasons 

for the position(s) that staff members 
resent or disagree with. 

Value/ Application- justify the position(s) of administra- 
tive bodies to staff members who resent 
or disagree with the position(s) taken. 

Se lected References: 

Bill Wesley Brown, Ca sebook on Administration and 
Supervision in In dustrial anTTechnicaf Educ ation. (Chicago: 
American Technical Society, 1970), pp. 1-66. 
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Homer C. Rose, The Development and Supervision of 
Training Programs (Chicago: American Technical Society, 1964), . 



M. J. Ruley, Lead ership Throuph Supervision i n Indust- 
nal Education (Blooming ton. 111.: McKnight & McKnight Pub. 
Co., IS^lTTpp. 151-153; 190-197; 48-53. 

Ronald W. Stadt, Raymond E. Bittle, Larry 0. Kenneke 
and Dennis C. Nvstrom, Manaqing Career Education Programs 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.O. Prentice-Hall. Inc., 19/3), pp. 75-96. 

State of Illinois, The School Code of Il l inois (Spring> 
field. 111.: Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, 1974). 

• 

Adolf Unruh and Harold E. Turner, Supervision for 
Change and Inovati on (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1970), 
pp. f49-174. 



4 

PROGRAM OPERATION 



Objective: Place in operation all program wmponents , staff, stu- 
dents and all other resources to provide a^ranctional program 
which meets the needs of students and the community. 

SCHEDULING STAFF 4.1 

0 

IDEAL CONDITIONS: Given knowledge of staff problems and 
sceduling difficulties the occupational education leader will 
be able to: 

Performance: 

a. identify methods of securing assistance from your 
staff in problems arising in program operation. 

Sa mple Indicators : 

Knowledge- list techniques for securing staff assis- 
tance concerning program operation, e.g., 
personal interview, written opinionnaire, 
suggestion box. 
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Conprehension- 
Applicdtion- 



estiriiate the effectiveness of identified 
techniques for securing staff assistance, 
apply technique chosen to assess effec- 
tiveness. 



Performance: 



b. provide a safe, he^Ptth^ul en vironment^ which is con- 
ducive to staff members work. / 



Sample Indicato rs: 
Knowledge- 
Comprehension- 

Appl ication- 



identify local, state, and federal stand- 
ards which affect the workplace, 
extend standards to include an assessment 
of perceived local environmental deficien- 
cies. 

derronstrate his (affective) commitments 
to a safe, healthful environment by point- 
ing out workplace deficiencies and pro- 
posing necessary remedies. 



Performance: 



c. balance work loads of sta^'f numbers. 



Sa mples Indicators; 
Knowledge- 



Comprehension- 



Appli cation- 



outline control impinging upon staff 
work loads (e.g. , school board policies, 
contract provisions) and describe indivi- 
dual staff -members job interests and 
targets. 

estimate individually and collectively 
the tifrc requirements of each aspect of 
the staff members job. 
demonstrate to'the satisfaction of the 
staff members involved that the staff 
loads are balanced and make public in 
writing the job assignments. 



Performance; 



d. utilize effective scheduling of st^ff members and 
facilities to afford maximum -benefits. 



Sa mple Indicators: 

' Knowledge-' state his own personal and the local 

school district's standards concerning 
maximum benefits, e.g., cost-benefit 
data. 
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Comprehension- estimate potential output from staff and 

usage of facilities. 

Application- compute least cost-maximum benefit ratio 

based on objective (organizational) 
and subjective (human) factors. 

Selected References : 

Raymond E. Bittle, Larry J. Kenneke, Dennis C. 
Nystroni, and Ronald W. Stadt, Managing Career Education Pro* 
gram (EnqleWood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 197317" 
pp. 97-161. 

Joseph A. Borgen and Dwight E. Davis, Illinois Qccu- 
pat i ona 1 Curri cul urn Pr oject (Sori naf i eld . 111.: Division of 
Vocational and Technical Education. 1972), 1.1; 1.2; 1.6; 
2.9; 2.11; 3.1; 3.3. 

Joseph A. Borgen and Dwight E. Davis, Planning. Im ple- 
menting and Evaluating Career Preparation Program s (Bloomi ng- 
ton, in,:x McKnight, 1974), IDTl; IDT2; IDT6; DEW; DEVll; 
IMPl; IMP3. 

m 

Bill Wesley Brown, Casebook on Administration and 
S upervision In Industrial and Technical Educati on (Chicago: 
American Technical Society, 1970), pp. 1-93. 

^- Robert G. Owens, O rganizational Behavior In School 
(Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1970), pp. 89-117. 

Homer C. Rose, The Development and Supervision of 
Training Program (Chicago: Ame r 1 ca n Tec hn 1 ca 1 Soc 1 e ty , 1 964 ) , 
pp. 74-104; 136-171. 

Adolph Unruh and Harold E. Turner, Supe rvision for 
Change and Inovati on (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1970), 
pp. 236-275. 



STUDENT TEACHERS 4.2 

IDEAL CONDITIONS: Given information on student teaching, 
policies, regulations, and institutional objectives, the 
occupational education .leader will be able to: 

Performance: 

a. assist supervising teachers in interpreting policies 
and regulations of the institution to' student teachers. 
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Sample Indicators ; 



Knowledge- 



Compreh.ension- 
Application- 



Identify applicable policies and reg- 
ulations of the institution(s) which 
have student teachers in the local 
system and applicable policies and regu- 
lations of the local system, 
convert internal and external policies 
and regulations into a workable student 
teaching policy handbook, 
produce for supervising teachers.' use 
student teaching handbook and demon- 
strate its use. 



Performance ; 



b. evaluate classroom instruction of the student teacher 
bashed on stated goals within the framework of the 
philosophy and goals of the institution. 



Sample Indicators: 
Knowledge- 
Comprehension* 
Application- 

Analysis- 
Syn thesis- 
Evaluation- 



identify philosophy and goals of the 

institution and the instructional goals 

of occupational programs. 

infer appropriate processes and outcomes 

from philosophy and goals. 

identify processes and outcomes actually 

being achieved by supervising teachers 

and student teachers. 

identify processes and outcomes which 

are not meeting the philosophies and 

goals of the cooperating Institutions. 

devise a plan which will bring processes 

and outcomes in line with philosophies 

and goals. 

appraise the overall adequacy of student 
teachers' classroom instruction. 



Performance: 



c. identify performance standards for each task in an 
occupation with the staff members training students for 
that occupation. 

Sample Indicators: 

Knowledge- list techniques and sources for analyzing 

tasks of various occupations. 

Comprehension- summarize essential tasks in each occupa- 
tional area for which the system is 
preparing prospective teachers. 



Application- prepare these suRimaries for use by teachers 
^ and student teacher^. 

Selected Reference s : 

Joseph A- Borgen and Dwight E. Davis T Illinois Occ upa- 
tional Curriculum Project (Springfield, 111.; Division of 
Vocational and Technical Education, 1972), 2.2; 2.3; 2.4; 2.11; 
4.1; 4.2; 4.3. 

Joseph A. Borgen and Dwight E. J*v^is, Planr ing Imple- 
menting and Evaluating Carrer FreparatioPyPrograms^ T Bloomington , 
111.: McKnight, 1974), DEV2;.DEV3; DEY4; DEVll ; E'VLl ; EVL2; EVL3. 

Bill Wesley Brown, Casebook on Administration and * 
Supervision in Industrial and Technical Education (Chicago : , 
Americao Technical Society, 1970), pp. 58-66. 

Homer C. Rose, T he Development and Supervisio n of 
Training Program , (Chicago: American Technical Society, 
1964), pp- 172-203. 

M. J. Ruley, Leadership Through Supervision in Indus- 
trial Education (Bloomington. 111.: McKnight XoficKnight Pub. 
Co., 1971), pp.. 134-174. 

Adolph Unruh and Harold E. Turner, Supervision for 
Change and I n ova t ion (Boston: Houghton Miff Tin Co., 1970), 
pp. 276-298. 



ADVISORY COMMITTEES 4.3 

lOEi&l CONDITIONS: Given knowledge of working with advisory 
committees, institutional or community professionals, the 

occupational education leader will be able i^-. 
P erformanc e: 

a. recruit businessmen, professionals, and technicians 
as^resource persons for vocational classes. 

Sample Indicators ; ^ ^ 

Knowledge- identify' occupational .clusters as a 

basis for forming advisory coifimittees 
and ^potentially available committee 
\ members; 
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Comprehension- convert need for advisory committees in 

various occupational clusters and poten- 
tial committee members into a proposal 
for board of education approval. 

Application- recruit appropriate personnel for approved 

advisory conmittees. 

Performance : 

b. establish working relationships with advisory co^n- 
mittee members. 

Sample Indicator s: 

Knowledge- state basis for effective advisory commit- 
tee/occupational education leader relationships 

Comprehension- generalize basis for effective relation- 
ships to specific advisory committees and 
committee members. 

Application- work and operate effectively with advisory 

committee n^embers. 

Performance: 
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c. supervise the advisory committee in conducting a 
vocational education survey. 

Sample Indicators : 

Knowledge- define available survey techniques to 

advisory committee. 

Comprehension- explain applicability of a given tech- 
nique to a particular survey and give 
examples of its use. 

Application- use selected survey techniques with 

advisory conTiittee in conduct i no a vocational 
education survey. 

P erformanc e: 

d. indicate resource persons who can p-ovide consultation 
service to the advisory committee. 

Sample Indic ators: 

Knowledge- identify advisory coqanittee's function 

and list knowledgeable consultants for 

each of functions listed. 
Comprehension- explain contributions a consultant could 

make to an advisory committee. 
Application- produce a list of consultants and their 

services for an advisory conwittee. 
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Performance: 

e. coimunicate the date, place, and agenda of an advisory 
connlttee meeting to all persons concerned. 

S ample Indicators : 

Knowledge- select with advisory committee chairman's 

advise and consent the time, place, and 
agenda of a meeting. 

Comprehension- explain time, place, and agenda choice for a 

meeting. 

Application- communicate in writing time, place, and 

agenda choices to all persons concerned. 

Performance : 

f. collect occupational data from employers to identify 
vocational education needs. 

Sample Indicators: 

Knowledge- list sources of occupational data and 

identify employment manpower needs of 
the larger community. 

Comprehension- interpret data available from pertinent 

sources, e.g.. Department of Labor, 
student surveys, etc. 

Application- estimate need for vocational programs 

based on occupational manpower Inform- 
ation and student interest. 

Selected References : 

Joseph A. Borgen and Dwight E. Davis, Illinois Occupa- 
ti onal Curriculum Project (Spri ngf 1 el d , 111.: Division of 

Vocational and Technical Education, 1972), 1.1; 1.3; 1.4; 4.2. 

Joseph A. Borgen and Dwight E. Davis, Planning y 
Implementing, and Evaluating Career Preparation Program 
CBloomington, In.: McKnIght, 1974), IDTl; IDT3; IDT4; EVL2. 

Bill Wesley Brown, Casebook on Admi nistration and 
Supervision in Indu st rial and Technic al Education (Chicago: 
American Technical Society, 1970), pp. 94-101. 

Fred C. Finsterbach and William C. McNelce, Creative 
Facilities Planning for Occupational Education (B erkeley 
Heights, N.J.: EducareT Associates, 1969), pp7l:19-l:24. 
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State of minois. Board of Vocational Education end 
Rehibilitation, Advisory Conmittees Organization a nd Use in 
Voca tional and Techn ica l Educati on (Springfield, 111 . : 
FivTsion of Vocational and Technical Education, n.d.). 



DATA COLLECTION AND REPORTS 4.4 

IDEAL CONDITIONS: Given a knowledge of- special reports, data 
collection and educational surveys, the occupational education 
leader will be able to: 

Performance : 

a. organize reports into a concise form so that only the 
data related to the subject of the report is printed. 

Sample Indicators : 

Knowledqe- match subject of report with supporting 

data. 

Comprehension- interpret relevance of data to report 

subject through charts, graphs, tables, 
and written materials. 

Application- manipulate data and interpretations 

into a concise written report. 

Perf ormance ; 

b. accumulate data of vocational reports required by 
the state department of education. 



Sample Indicators: 

Knowledge- list date required on current report 

forms. 

Comprehension- generalize the importance and implica- 
tions of data required for current 
reports and possible other reports. 

Application- prepare data that current report forms 

require in an accessible file. 

Performance : 

c. obtain administrative approval for a vocational 
education survey. 
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Sample Indicators : 
Knowl edge- 
Comprehension 
Application- 



Performance : 

d. design a concise, clear follow-up instrument which 
will furnish needed" data and that is brief enough that 
participants will complete and return the instrument. 

Sample Indicators : 

Knowledge describe the characteristics of an 

efficient and effective vocational 
follow-up instrument. 

Comprehension- extend the generalizations above (know- 
ledge level) to instrument being prepared. 

Application- change instrument being prepared so that 

it conforms to the criteria for an 
efficient and effective follow-up 
instrument. 

Selected Reference: 

Max F. Baer and Edward C. Roeber, Occupational 
In formation (Chicago: Science Research Associates, inc., 
T9B8), pp. "227-308. 

Joseph A. Bergen and Dwight E. Davis, I llinois 
O ccupational Curriculum Project (Springfield, IlTTl DTvision 
of Vocational and Technical Education, 1972), 1.1; 1.2; 1.3; 
1.4; 1.5; 2.1. 

Joseph A. Borgen and Dwight E. Davis, P lanning , 
I mplementing and Evaluating Career Preparation Programs 
TBloomington, 111.: McKnight, 1974), IDTTriDt2; IDT3; 
IDT5; DEVI. 

Robert Hoppock, O^frypfltipnal InfQrmat'ion. (New 
York: McGraw Hill Book Co., Inc., 1963), pp. 202-222. 



outline proper route for obtaining admin- 
istrative approval, 
explain to administrators at various 
levels the need for a vocational education, 
modify survey based on purposeful admin- 
istrative suggestions and procure fhe 
necessary administrative approval. 
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WORK PLACE SAFETY 4.5 

IDEAL CONDITIONS: Given a knowledge of accident prevention, 
legal requirements, and student special needs, the occupa- 
tional education leader will be able to: 

Performance : 

a. develop and conmunicate a safety program based nn 
leqal requirements and safety standards which will permit 
optimum utilization of equipment. 

Sampl e Indicators : 

Knowledge- reproduce all applicable legal and rating 

agency standards for workplace safety. 

Comprehension- convert the standards into a workable 

safety program. 

Applicati.- communicate and use the safety program 

in vocational education places of instruc- 
tion. 

Performance : 

b. adapt existing instructional programs to students 
with special needs. 

Sa mple Indicators : 

Knowledge- identify through survey of cumulative 

records, teacher recommendations, student 
comments, and other sources those special 
needs students. 

Comprehension- sumnarize the special needs students and 

translate these into programs. 

Application- modify curricula and instructional pro- 
grams to accomodate the special needs 
students. 



Sel ected References: 



Rupert N. Evans, Foundations of Vocat ional Educa- 
tion (Columbus. Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Pub. Co., 1971). 
pp. "145-162. 

Larry J. Kenneke, Dennis C, Nystrom and Ronald W. 
Stadt, PlanninQ and Organizing Ca reer Curriculula: Articu- 
lated Elation (New York: Howard W. Sams & Co. Inc., ly/j;, 
pp. 283-311; 390-407. 
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Homer C. Rose, The Development and Supervision 
of Training Programs (Chicago: American Technical Society, 
1964), pp. 15-33; 203-227 . 

M. 0. Ruley, Leadership Through Supervision In Indus* 
trial Education (Blooming, 111.: McKnight & McKnight Pub. Co., 
1971). pp. 100-106; 122-125. 



CURRICULUM/TIME EVALUATION 4.6 

IDEAL CONDITIONS: Given knowledge of vocational programs, 
scheduling of faculty and students the occupational education 
leader will be able to: 



Performance : 

a. evaluate content and time allotted for present 
courses *nd programs. 



Sample Indicator s: 

Knowledge- match complexity of courses and programs 

with assumed time requirements for teaching- 
daily, weekly, monthly, quarterly, yearly. 

Comprehension- convert each occupational area taught 

into proposed instructional segments, 
courses, sequences, etc. 

Application- compare proposed teaching time require- 
ments with actual time allocated In the 
schedule. 

Analysis- point out discrepancies between proposed 

requirements and actual allocations. 

Synthesis- propose new schedule(s) to more nearly 

meet time requirements of all vocational 
offerings. 

Evaluation- appraise the adequacy of new schedule(s) 

in meeting time requirements of all 
vocational offerings. 



Selected References : 

Joseph A. Borgen and Dwight E. Davis, Illinois 
Occupational Curriculum Project ( Springfield. 111.: PTvlsion 
of Vocational and Technical Education, 1972), 3.1; 3.2; 3.3. 
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Joseph A. Borgen and IX/ight E. Davis. Planning, Imple- 
me nting > and Evaluating Career Preparation Programs (Bioomi ngton , 
TTl.: McKnight, 1974), IMP!; IMP2: IMPX 

Larry J. Kenneke, Dennis C. Nystrom, and Ronald W. 
Stadt, Planning and Organizing Career Curricula: Articulated 
Education (New York: Howard W. Sams & Co. Inc., 1973), pp. 
245-359. 

Homer C. Rose, The Development and Supervision of 
Training Programs (Chicago: American Technical Society, 1964), 
pp. 228-251. 

M. 0. Ruley, Leadership Through Supervision in Indus- 
trial Education (Bloomington, 111.: McKmght & McKnight Pub. 
Co., 1971), pp. 100-125. 

Adolph Unruh and Harold E. Turner, S upervision for 
Cnange attd I novation (Boston: Houghton MiffTin Co., 1970), 
pp. 276-284. 



5 

PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 



Objective: Apply management techniques to all aspects of a total 
vocational program utilizing external and internal resources. 

SUPERVISORY FUNCTIONS 5.1 



IDEAL CONDITIONS: Given the knowledge of supervisory, dele- 
gative, and cooperative responsibilities and the means of their 
effective application with staff personnel, the occupational 
education leader will be able to: 

Performance : 



a. identify those staff members who are capable and will 
ing to accept and carry out responsibilities delegated 
to them. 

Sample Indicators : 

Knowledge- identify the responsibilities desired 

of staff members. 
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Comprehension- explain why specific individuals are 

capable and willing to accept respons- 
ibility. 

Application- list those specific staff members who 

are capable and willing to accept res- 
ponsibility. 

Perfomiance; 

b. incorporate controver I issues when making a 
decision on one particular .bsue. 

Sample Indicators : 

Knowledge- outline how to incorporate controversial 

issues as ingredients in decision making. 

Comprehension- explain the significance of each ingred- 
ient. 

Application- predict how incorporation of controver- 
sial issues will affect the final out- 
comes. 

P erformance : 

c. utilize the skills of staff members in solvino pro- 
blems related to the vocational programs, and give due 
credit to the individuals involved. 

Sample Indicators: 

Knowledge- state how to utilize the skills of staff 

members in solving these problems. 

Comprehension- give examples how to utilize staff mem- 
bers' skills and how to give the proper 
credit. 

Application- solve problems relating to effective work- 
ing relationships by fact and the trial 
and error. 

Performance : 

d. establish an effective chain of conmand with a 
responsible supervisor at each level. 

Sa mple Indicators : 

Knowledge- draw an organizational chart that reflects 

the organizational pattern of a specific 
school . 

Comprehension- distinquish how each billet functions in 

the organization outlined. 
Application- operate an effective chain of command with 

responsible supervision at each level. 
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Perfon nance: 

e. keep staff members clearly informed as to what Is 
expected of them. 

S ample In dicators: 

Knowledge- identify the duties and responsitilities 

of vocational education staff. 

Comprehension- explain the information needs of each 

billet. 

Application outline a meaiis of insuring that each 

staff member has the information ne- 
cessary to function. 

Performance: 

f. inform staff members of the accepted methods to be 
used in the resolution of grievances. 

Sample Indi cat urs : 

Knowledge- list means of settling grievances 

Comprehension- explain how the process works. 
.Application- demonstrate the resolution of an actu»1 

or simulated grievance. 

Performance : 

g. settle grievances quickly after listening to all 
issues and positions. 

Sample Indicators : 

Knowledge- outline a grievances procedure. 

Comprehension- explain how the procedure works. 
Application- settle actual or simulated grievance. 

P erforman ce : 

h. secure maximum performance from staff members. 
Sample Indicators: 

Knowledge- list habits to follow in securing the 

most efficient performance from the staff. 

Comprehension- explain how to achieve the maximum per- 
formance from his staff. 

Application- use the procedures describe to motivate 

staff. 

Performance: 

i. assist staff members in defining goals, task, and 
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purposes of new programs as wel") as developing new 

approaches to instruction (team teaching, modular bchedul- 
ing, etc). 

Sample IndicatO)^ : 

Knowledge- identify the goals, tasks, and purposes 

of developing new approaches to instruc- 
tion. 

Comprehension- defend his selection. 

App1icat1Ci> prepare team teaching and modular sched- 
uling that gives the members an improved 
new program. 

Selected References : 

Raymond E. Bittle, Larry 0. Kenneke, Dennis C. Nystrom, 
and Ronald W. Stadt, Managing Career Education Programs 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall. Inc., 1973), pp»47-96. 

Joseph A. Borgen and Owight E. Davis. Planning, 
Implementing and Evaluating Career Preparation Programs 
(Bloomington, 111.: McKnIght, 1974), IDTl ; IDT2; DEV6; 0EV7; 
DEV8; DEV9; OEVll; IMP4; IMPS; IMP6; EVL2. 

Joseph A. Borgen and Owight E. Davis, Illinois Occu- 
pational Curriculum Pro.iect (SorinQfield. 111.: Division of 
Vocational and Technical Education, 1972), 1.1; 1.2; 2.6; 2.7; 
2.8; 2.9; 2.11: 3.4; 3.5; 3.6; 4.2. 

Bill Wesley Brown, Casebook on Administration and 
Supe r vi s i on i n I ndus t ri a 1 and Technical Education (Chicago: 
American Technical Society, 1970), pp. 58-71. 

Homer C. Rose, The Development and Supervision of 
Training Program (Chicagoi American Technical Society, 1964), 
pp. 1-104. 

M.J. Ruley, Leadership Through Supervision in Indus- 
trial Education (Bloomington, 111.: McKnIght & McKnight 
Pub. Co., 1971), pp. 30-55. 

Adolph Unruh and Harold E. Turner, Supervision for 
Change and Inovation (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1970), 
pp. 1-90. 



OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAM FOLLOW-UP 5.2 



IDEAL CONDITIONS: Given a school program and the procedures 
involved to effectively guide the student's learning and meet- 
ing of his- goals, the occupational education leader will be 
able to: 
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Performance: 



a. app»'aise the value of general education to vocational 
education. 



Sample Indicators : 

Knowledge- define general education. 
Comprehension- explain the various schools of thought 

in general education. 
Application- show how general education relates to 

vocational students and study how to 

use data. 



Per formance: 

b. appraise the value of various testing methods as a 
basis for counseling students. 



Samp le Indicators ; 

Knowledge- list the major testing methods for coun- 
seling students. 

Comprehension- predict the value of testing methods as 

a basis for counseling students. 

Application- illustrate the validity of various testing 

methods as a basis for counseling students. 



Performance: 



c. evaluate programs on the basis of the progression 
of student behavior toward established goals. 



Sample Indicators: 

Knowledge- list the suggested goals of the various 

programs under consideration. 

Comprehension- give examples of how to evaluate these 

goals. 

Application- predict the outcome of the evaluation 

based on recognized measurement. 

Performance : 



d. determine the reasons students drop out of the voca 
tlonal program. 



Sample Indicators: 

Knowledge- 
Comprehension- 

Application- 



outline reasons for dropouts, 
explain these reasons based on the 
vocational field. 

show the findings based on a representa- 
tive sample study and explain how 
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Improvements may be made. 

Performance: 

e. determine the need for follow-up study questionnaires. 
Sample Indicators: 

Knowledge- define the need for graduate follow-up 

study. 

Comprehension- summarize the current status of graduate 

follow-up study and explore its validity 

In some specific school 
Application- discover the degree of validity after 

checking findings and interpreting their 

importance . 

Performance : 

f. devise a system for continual follow-up information 
on the placement, employment, and training status of each 
graduate of the vocational program. 

Sample Ind'^cators: 

Knowledge- categorize and label the types of follow- 
up information needed. 

Comprehension- give examples of the various types of 

information related to each category. 

Application- prepare and produce a system that will 

provide even-flowing follow-up information 
in the various categories. 

Perfonnance: 

g. motivate staff members to provide information to 
prospective students for all vocational offerings. 

S ample Indicators: 

Knowledge- state the desirability of encouraging 

staff members to perform in indicated 
manner. 

Comprehension- explain how this motivation can be 

achieved. 

Application- produce positive ways to achieve this 

motivation. 

Pe rformance: 

h. work with guidance personnel to develop occupational 
information describing local and national opportunities. 
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Sample Indicators: 
Knowledge- 
Comprehension- 

Application- 

Pe rformance: 



identify what occupational information 
is needed. 

give examples cf how there can be a 
"meeting of the minds" with guidance 
personnel in this goal, 
discover the proper working relationships 
and produce the necessary documents. 



i suggest to teacher-coordinators methods of improving 
in-school and on-the-job cooperative vocational education 
instruction. 



Sample Indicators: 
Knowledge- 

Comprehension- 

Application- 

Performance: 



identify the ma.ior methods of Improving 
in-school and on-the-job cooperative 
vocational education instruction, 
explain, in detail, to the teacher- 
coordinator the goals sought and suggest 
ways of achieving these, 
demonstrate methods of improving in 
school and on the job cooperative voca- 
tional education. 



j. interpret the role of guidance, counseling, and 
placement in vocational education. 



state the role of guidance counseling 
and placement in vocational education, 
give examples of what the stated role 
actually means in practice, 
produce an in-depth analysis of the 
end results of this role. 



Sample Indicators: 
Knowledge- 
Comprehension- 
Application- 

Selected References: 

Max F. Baer and Edward C. Roeber, Occu£ationai 
Information (Chicago: Science Reasearch Associates, Inc., 

Joseph A. Borgen and Dwight E. Davis, Illinois 
of Vocational^ind^hnical Educafon, 1972), 1.1, 2.1U. 
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Joseph A. Borgen and Dwight E. Davis, Planning . 
Ifnplementing and Eva lua tins Career Preparation Programs 
CBloomington, IH.- McKnight, 1974;, IDTl; DEVlb; IW; 
EVL2. 

Henry Borow, Career Guidanwe for a New Age (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., "Wf)' 

Robert Hoppock, Occupational Information (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 19F3). 

Ralph E. Mason and Peter G. Haines, Cooperative 
Occupational Education and Work Experience In Curriculum 
(Danville, 111.: The Interstate Printers & Pub., Inc., 1965) 

Willa Norris, Franklin R. Zeran, Raymond N. Hatch 
and James R. Engel, The Inform ation S er vice in Guidance fo r 
Career Development and Plann ing (Chicago: Rand McNallv an? 
Co., 1972). 

Herman J. Peters and James C. Hansen, (eds.). Voca- 
tional Guidanc3 and Career Development (New York: The 
Macmiilan Co., 1966). 

M. J. Ruley, Leadership Through Supervision in Indus- 
trial Education (Cioomington, 111.: McKnight & McKnight Pub. 
Co., 1971). pp. 84-93. 

State of Illinois, Board of Vocational Education, 
M Articulated Guide for Cooperative Occupational Educati on 
(Springfield, in.: Division of Vocational and Technical 
Education, 1974). 



MANAGEMENT STYLE DEVELOPMENT 5.3 

IDEAL CONDITIONS: Given the knowledge of management techniques 
the occupational education leader will be able to: 

Performance ; 

a. define background information concerning controversial 
issues which require decisions. 

Sample Indicators: 



Knowledge- list the ingredients that might develop 

background information that may be used 
with controversial issues. 

Ill . 
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Comprehension- estimate the adequacy of the background 

information produced. 

Application- demonstrate how the background informa- 
tion is obtained. 

Performance: 

b. Interpret and apply federal legislation related to 
vocational education. 

Sample Indicators ; 

Knowledge- list the significant federal legislation 

related to vocational education. 

Comprehension- distinguish how significant legislation 

applies to specific problems at hand. 

Application- show how to relate each piece of legis- 
lation to the specific problems at hcnd. 

Performance : 

c. correlate job market, student interest, initial 
cost and ongoing cost related to existing or proposed 
specialized vocational programs within the vocational 
education program. 

Sample Indicators: 

Knowledge- estimate the job market, student Interest, 
initial and ongoing cost for a specific 
program. 

Comprehension- explain the derivation of the estimates. 
Application- compute the relationship among job market* 

student Interest, and costs In the area. 

Performance : 

d. delagate authority to units or Individuals nearest 
the point where the action takes place. 

Sample Indicators; 

Knowledge- Identify that authority which can and 

cannot be delegated. 
Comprehension- describe how authority can be delegated 

to units or individuals in specific 

situations. 

Application- delegate authority as needed for a specific 

situation. 
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Performance: 



e. perceive evaluation of the program as the responsi- 
bility of students, staff members, administrators and 
outside agencies. 

Sample Indicators: 

Knowledge- list the responsibility each group has 

in evaluation . 
Comprehension- explain the duties of students, staff 

members, administrators and outside 

agencies. 

Application- modify the evaluation pattern so as to 

achieve efficiency in each specialized 
area. 

Performance : 

f. express and demonstrate a philosophy consistent with 
the objectives of vocational education. 

S ample Indicators : 

Knowledge- identify the objectives of vocational 

education. 

Comprehension- distinguish between actions that are 

consistent and inconsistent as related 
to the objectives of vocational education. 

Application- design a vocational program that has the 

potential to meet the objectives of 
vocational education. 

Performance : 

g. realize when he has made a mistake and profit from 
the experience. 

Sample Indicators: 

Knowledge- identify past mistakes that have been 

made. 

Comprehension- explain why the mistake occured. 
Application- plan a course of action to be undertaken 

if the situation resulting in a mistake 

being made reoccurs . 

Per fo't-mance: 

h. examine controversial positions, make a decision and 
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justify the position taken. 



Sample Indicators: 
Knowledge- 

Comprehension- 
Applicatlon- 

Perfomiance: 



list controversial topics that have 
recently arisen and which have potential 
to affect a specific school, 
give examples of various positions that 
can be taken in a specific situation, 
select a position most likely to result 
in a desired outcome and justify the 
choice of position. 



i. maintain ethical standards expected of a professional 
educator. 



Sample Indicators: 
Knowledge- 

Comprehansion- 
Application- 
Performance: 



define "ethical standards" for a pro- 
fessional educator, 
defend the definition, 
prepare a code of ethical standards that 
a professional educator can live with. 



j. devise a plan for survey staff to follow in conduct- 
ing a vocational education survey. 



Sample Indicators ; 

Knowledge- 

Comprehension- 
Application- 



ferfornance: 



list the steps necessary for the devel- 
opment of a vocational education survey, 
give examples of pertinent factors, 
prepare a comprehensive guide for staff 
to use in conducting a vocational educa- 
tion survey. 



k. cooperate with fellow administrators In educational 
planning and decision making at the local level. 



Sam p J e 



Indicators: 



Knowledge- 



describe what type of cooperation is 
desirable and possible. 
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Comprehension- explain the level and types of decisions 

that are desirable and possible. 

Application- produce a dialog that includes all parties 

and simulates their actions. 

Performance: 

1. select the most appropriate systems or procedure for 
each problem with which he is faced. 

Sample Indicators : 

Knowledge- lable the various problem solving systems 

that are available in this situation. 

Comprehension- defend selections made in the classifica- 
tion. 

Application- predict from among the list, the one 

system that Is most desirable and state 
why. 

Selected References: 

Raymond E. Bittle, Larry J. Kenneke, i ^nis C. Nvstrom 
and Ronald W. Stadt, Man aging Career Education t*. ^grams 
(Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall Inc., 1973}, pp. 47-74; 
57-161. 

Joseph A. Borgen and Dwight E. Davis. Illinois Occupa- 
tional Curriculum Project (Springfield. I 1 1. : Division or 
Vocational and Technical Education, 1972), 1.1; 1.2; 1.3; 1.4; 
1.5; 1.6; 4.2. 

Joseph A. Borgen and Dwight E. Davis. Planning. Imp1e>» 
menting^and Evaluating- Career Preparation Programs (Bloomington, 
111.: McKnight, 1974), IDTl; IDT2; IDT3; IDli; IDT5; IDT6; EVL2. 

Bill Wesley Brown, Casebook on Administration and 
Supervision in Industrial and Technical Education (Chicago: 
American Technical Society, 1970), pp. 1-101. 

Larry J. Kenneke, Dennis C. Nystrom and Ronald W. 
Stadt. Planning and Orqanizlng Caree r Curricula: Articulated 
Education (New York: Howard W. Sams & Co., 1973), pp. 51-80. 

Dennis C. Nystrom, Occupational and Career Education 
Legislatio n (New York: Howard W. Sams & Co., 1973). 

Hoire** C. Hose, The Development and Supervision of 
Training Programs (Chicago: American Technical Society, 1964), 
pp. 1-104; ? 04-231. 

M. J. Ruley, Leader ship Through Sup er vision In Indus- 
trial Education (Bloomington, 111.: McKnight & McKnight Pub. 
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Co., 1971), pp. 30.55i 144-145; 198-225. 

Adolph Unruh and Harold E. Turner, Supervision for 
Change and Innovation (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1970), 
pp. 1-90; 276-298. 



COMPLYING WITH LEGISLATION 5.4 

IDEAL CONDITIONS: Given the procedures for establishing public 
relations and the ability to interpret and comply with legis- 
lation at the local, state and federal levels, the occupational 
education leader will be able to: 

P erformance: 

a. utilize state office personnel anytime their expertise 
can assist in any facet of the vocational program. 

Sample Indicators : 

Knowledge- list how state office personnel can assist 

in various facets of the vocational program. 

Comprehension- distinguish the various types of services 

that can be conducted by state office 
personnel . 

Application- predict the efficiency and adequacy of 

services by state office personnel. 

Performance: 

b. plan, schedule, execute and evaluate in-service training 
systematically. 

Sample Indicators : 

Knowledge- identify the Important ingredients of a 

desirable in-service program. 
Comprehension- explain the functioning of the plan and 

how the schedule works. 
Application- produce an in-service program and illustrate 

its evaluation. 

Performance: 

c. cooperate with state staff members In promoting, developing, 
sustaining and evaluating vocational programs. 
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Sample Indicators: 

Knowledge- outline a program for promoting, developing, 

sustaining, and evaluating vocational 
programs in cooperation with state staff 
members . 

Comprehension- distinguish the functions of promotion, 

development, sustaining, and evaluation— 
in the building of a working relation- 
ship with state staff members. 

Application- produce a v/orking document that will 

provide the necessary cooperation and 
produce successful results. 



Selected References: 

Raymond E. Bittle, Larry J. Kenneke, Dennis C. 
Nystrom and Ronald W. Stadt. Managing Career Education Pro- 
grams (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1573), 
pprT93-217. 

Joseph A. Borgen and Dwight E. Davis, Il linois 
Occupatlona 1 Curri cul urn Pro ject (Springfield, iTl.: division 
of Vocational and Technical Education, 1972), 4.1; 4.2. 

Larry J. Kenneke, Dennis C. Nystrom and Ronald W. 
Stadt, Pl anning and Organizing Career Curricula: Articulated 
E ducation (NewYork: Howard W. Sams & Co., Inc., 1573), 
pp. 82-113; 314-359. 

Richard ^. Meckley, Pla nning Facilities for Occup- 
ational Education Programs (CoTumbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill, 
Pub. Co., 1972}, pp. 2^-32. 

Homer C. Rose, The Development and Supervision of 
Training Programs (Chicago: American Technical Society, 1964) » 
pp. ^04-^31. 

M. J. Ruley, Leadership Through Supervision in Indus- 
trial Education (81 oominoton. 1^1.; Mrt^night 7t McKnIght PuFT 
Co., 1971), pp. T98- 225 . 

State of Illinois, Board of Vocational Education 
and Rehabilitation, State Plan for the Administration of 
Vocation al and Technical EducaTforrT Sprlngfield'. 111.:" "Piv- 
ision of Vocational and Technical Education, 1974), pp 23-26. 

State of Illinois, Board of Vocational 
Education and Rehabilitation, Three Phase System for State wide 
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E val uatlon of Occupational Education t-'rograms (Spri ngf i el d , 
nTT: Division of Vocational and Technical Education, n.d.). 

Adolph Unruh and Harold E. Turner, Su peryislor for 
C hange and I no vat ion { Bos ton : Houg h ton Ml f f Ti n Co . , 1970), 



f<ANAGEMENT OF PHYSICAL 
FACILITIES, SUPPLIES, AND EQUIPMENT 



Objective: Prepare budgets and acquire and utilize- facilities, sup- 
plies and equipment to their greatest advantage for the institution. 

FACILITY AND EQUIPMENT BUDGETING 6.1 

IDEAL CONDITIONS: Given the current budget, an Inventory of 
present physical facilities and the curriculum, the occu- 
pational education leader will be able to: 

Performance: 

a. specify the long-range {5-year projection) facility, 
equipment and supply needs for the vocational education 
program. 

Sample Indicators: 

Knowledge- list the facilities, equipment and sup- 
plies necessary to conduct each course 
offering. 

Comprehension- estimate the long-range facility, equip- 
ment, and supply needs. 

Application- prepare a long- range plan for facilities, 

equipment and supplies. 

Pe rformance: 

b. prepare a long-range (5-year projection) budget 
which projects the financial needs of the total vocational 
education program. 

Sa mple Indicators : 

Knowledge- ottline the long-range requirements for 

the total occupational education program. 
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Comprehension- estimate the cost of instructional materials 

and instructional equipment; staff; 
instructional facilities; ancillory 
services. 

Application- compute real cost and differential cost 

for the total occupational education 
program. 

P erformance: 

c. plan an operating budget proposal for consumable 
supplies, services and materials needed in a vocational 
course. 

Sa mple Indicators : 

Knowledge- identify the sources of information that 

can supply accurate cost estimates for 
each course. 

Comprehension- estimate the total cost of consumable 

supplies, services, and materials for 

each course. 

Application- prepare an operating budget for consumable 

supplies, services, and materials for each 
course. 

Performance: 



d. prepare a capital outlay proposal for the vocational 
program. 

Sample Indicators: 

Knowledge- identify the sources of information that 

can supply accurate cost estimates. 

Comprehension- summarize cost estimates for the total 

vocational program. 

Application- compute a capital outlay budget for the 

total vocational program. 

Performance: 



e. prepare budgets based on anticipated income from 
federal, state, and local sources. 

Sample Indicators: 

Knowledge- identify sources of anticipated income. 
Comprehension- give examples of funding formulas. 
Application- compute anticipated Income from available 

sources. 
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P erformance: 

f. file reimbursement claims with the Division of Voca- 
tional and Technical Education. 

Sample Indicators ; _ 

Knowledge- describe reimbursement claim procedures 

used by the Division of Vocational and 
Technical Education. 

Comprehension- sunroarize data required in filing reim- 
bursement claims. 

Application- prepare reimbursement claims to be filed 

with the Division of Vocational and Tech- 
nical Education. 

Performa nce: 

g. analyze capital outlay and projected funds needed 

to begin and continue a new vocational course or program. 

Sample Indicators: 

Knowledge- list the capital hardware, software^ 

and facilities required for a new course. 

Comprehension- estimate the cost of operating a new 

course. 

Application- prepare a budget based on the cost 

estimates for the new course. 

P erformance ? 

h. allow for flexibility in a budget for price changes, 
enrollment changes and new products. 

S ample Indicators: ' 

Knowledge- identify budget items that may vary 

In price and know legal restrictions. 

Comprehension- give examples of budget items price var- 
iance. 

Application- predict the percentage the budget may 

vary. 

Performance : 

1. develop and implement a procedure for establishing 
priorities for use of funds and other available resources. 

Sample Indicators : 

Knowledge- describe a procedure for establishing 

priorities for the use of funds. 
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Comprehension- give an example of a method for estab- 
lishing priorities for the use of funds. 

Application- prepare a list of priorities for the use 

of funds. 



Performance : 

j. verbalize and substantiate budgeting priorities, 
property, and accountability decisions you have made to 
appropriate persons at any time. 

Sample Indicators : 

Knowledge- state the meaning of the terms: budgeting 

priorities, property, and accountability. 

Comprehension- give examples of hov/ budgeting priorities, 

property, and accountability may be used. 

Application- prepare a statement explaining how decisions 

were made and what guidelines were followed 
concerning budgeting priorities, property* 
and accountability. 



Selected References; 

Raymond E. Bittle, Larry J. Kenneke» Dennis C. Nystrom 
and Ronald W. Stadt, Managing Career Education Progrg '^p 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.X: Prentice-Hall , Inc., 1973)7 pp. 21-40. 

Joseph A. Borgen and Owight E. Davis, Illinois Occupa- 
tional Curriculum Project (Sprlnofleld. 111.: DivlTion of 
Vocational and Technical Education, 1972), 1.6i2.7; 3.2; 3.4; 
3.5; 3.6. 

Joseph A. Borgen and Dwight E. Davis, Pj anning, Imple- 
menting^ and EyaluatlngC^ Prepara tion Proc^ rams (Bloomi ngton , 
111.: McKnIght. 1974); tfite; d£V7; tMP4; ivk; W6 . 

Bill Wesley Brown, Casebook on Administra tion and 
SuEeryjyM-ilLindunria and Technical EducatioTTChlcaQo: 
American Technical Society, 1976), pp.' eTTfTW-FS. 

Fred C. Finsterbach and William C. McNeice, Creative 
Facilities Planning for Occupational Education ( Berkeley 
Heights, N.J.: Educare Associate^, 1969), pp. 4:1-4:8; 6:1-6:20. 

Larry J. Kenneke, Dennis C. Nystrom and Ronald W. Stadt, 
Planning and Organizing Career Curricula: Articulated Educatio n 
(New York: Howard W. Sams & Co., 1973), pp. 76-76; 467-426": 
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Richard P. Heckley, Planning Faci l ltlj&s for Occupa- 
tional Educat ion Programs (Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. MerrilTT 
Pub. Co.. 19711. pp. 11-12; 41-65; 85-127; 137-145. 

Homer C. Rose, The Development and Supervision of 
Trai ning Programs (Chicago: American Technical Society, 
1M4). pp. U5^8. 

M. J. Ruley, L eadership Through Supervision in Indus- 
tr iai Educat ion (Eloomington, III.: McKnight & McKnight 
PIfb. Co., 1971). pp. 57; 130-132. 

State of Illinois, BoarU of Vocatioral Education and 
Rehabi 1 i tati on . S tate Plan for the Administration of Vocational 
and Technical Education (Spri ng f i el d. 111.: Division of Voca- 
tional and Techp can5uca.tion. 1974). pp. 29-31; 40-55; 70-78. 

State of Illinois, Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, The School Code of Illinois (Springfield, 
111.: Office of the Superintendent ot pudmc instruction, 
1974). 



PURCHASING EQUIPMENT 6.2 

IDEAL CONDITIONS: Given budgeting information and present 
needs of the vocational program, the occupational education 
leader will be able to: 

Performance: 

a. Identify financial requirements for purchasing needed 
equipment. 

Sample Indicators: 

Knowledge- list new equipment required to conduct 

the vocational program. 

Comprehension- estimate the cost of the new equipment. 

Application- write general bid conditions for the new 

equipment and secure estimates from sev- 
eral suppliers. 

Performance: 

b. arrange for additional vocational facilities to acconio 
date expanded enrollments and technological advancements 
related to the vocational program. 
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Sample Indicators; 

Knowledge- identify areas that need to be expanded. 
Comprehension- give examples of changes that require 

additional facilities. 
Application- prepare a plan for expanding facilities. 

Performance : 

c. Identify various sources of securing needed equipment. 
Sampl e Indicators | 

Knowledge- list the equipment needs of the vocational 

program. 

Comprehension- give examples of how to obtain needed 

equipment. 

Application- prepare a plan to identify various sources 

for securing needed equipment. 

Performance: 

d. design a procedure for acquiring the supplies and 
equipment needed In each vocational course. 



Sample Indicators : 

Knowledge- Identify the local Institutional policies 

relative to purchasing needed equipment. 

Comprehension- estimate the amount of supplies and equip- 
ment needed tn each vocational course. 

Application- prepare purchase specifications for needed 

supplies and equipment. 

Performance: 

e. identify new tools and equipment for the vocational 
programs during the current academic year. 

Sample Indicators: 

Knowledge- outline a technique for analyzing new 

tools and equipment needs. 
Comprehension- explain how the technique for analyzing 

new tools and equipment needs Is used 
Application- develop a procedure for identifying 

new tools and equipment needs. 
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Selected References: 

Joseph A. Borgen and Dwight E. Davis, Illinoi s Occupa" 
tional Curriculum Project (Springfield. 111.: Division of 
Vocational and Technical Education, 1972), 2.7; 2.9; 3.2; 
3.5; 3.6. 

Joseph A. Borgen and Dwight E. Davis, Planning, Imple- 
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m.: McKnight, 1974), DEV7; DEV9; IMP2; IMPS; IKP6. 
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Supervision in I ndustrial and Technical Ed ucation (Chicago': 
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F acilities Planning for Occupationa l Education (BerkeTey 
Heights, N.J.: Educare Associates, 1969), pp. 4:1-4:8; 6.1-6:20. 
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pp. 407-420. 
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Pub. Co., 1972), "pp. 11-12 . 
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pp. 1472|46; 164-227. 

M.J. Ruley, L eadership Through Supervision in Indus- 
trial Educati on (Bloomi ngton. IlTT; McRhight & McKnight 
Pub. Co.. 197r), pp. 130-132; 250-256. 

Ronald W. Stadt, Raymond E. Bittle, Larry 0. Kenneke 
and Dennis C. Nystrom, Managi ng Career Educati on Programs 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall Inc., 1973}, pp. 204- 
205. 

State of Illinois, Board of Vocational Education and 
Rehabi 1 1 tat i on , State Plan for the Administration of Vocational 
and Techn ic al Education (Springfield, 111.: Division of Voca- 
tional anT'Technlcal Education, 1974). 

State of Illinois, Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, T he School Code of Illinois ( Springfield, 
111.: Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
1974) 
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UTILIZING PHYSICAL FACILITIES 6.3 

IDEAL CONDITIONS: Given the floor plan of physical facilities 
the occupational leader will be able to: 

Performance: 

a. plan vocational laboratory layouts to gain maximum 
benefits from available space. 

Seftnple Indicators: 

Knowledge- identify laboratory activities for each 

of the occupational program offerings. 

Comprehension- estimate the laboratory space required 

for each course. 

Application- produce a laboratory layout scale drawing 

with pertinent information noted. 

Performance: 

b. equip teaching stations to achieve the stated objectives 
for each program. 

Sa mple Indicators : 

Knowledge- list equipment necessary to equip teach- 
ing stations to achieve program objectives. 

Comprehension- estimdte the cost of required equipment. 

Application- purchase and install equipment in the 

teaching stations. 

Selected References: 

Joseph A. Borgen and Dwight E. Davis, Illinois Occupa- 
tional Curriculum Project (Springfield, 111.: Division of 
Vocational and Technical Education, 1972), 2.7; 2.9; ,3.4; 3.5. 

Joseph A. Borgen and Dwight E. Davis. Planning. Impl e- 
irenting and Eva luating Career Preparation Programs (Bloomington, 
m.: Hcknight, 1^745, DEV7; t)EV9; tMP4; Mb, 

Bill Wesley Brown, Ca sebook on Administration and 
Supervision in Industrial anTTlechnical Education (C hicago: 
American Technical Society, 1970), pp. 67-71. 

Fred C. Finsterbach and William C. McNeice, Creative 
Facilities Planning f or Occupational Education ( Berke 1 ey 
Heights, N.J.: Educare' Associates, 1969), pp. 4:1-4:8; 7:1-7:20: 
8:1-8:51. 
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Richard F. Meek ley. Planning Facil ities for Occupa- 
tional education Programs (Cclumbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill, 
Pub. Co.. 1972), pp. 85-127. 

M. J . Rul ey , Leaders hip Through Supervision in Indus- 
trial Education (Bloomington, 111.: McKnight & McKnight Pub. 
Co., 1971), pp. 77-84. 



7 

PUBLIC RELATIONS 



Objectives: Analyze the overall structural asoect of the public 
relations and publicity network in order to: a) better evaluate 
sources and kinds of information available, b) better utilize the 
coninunication media to convey vital information to the various 
situatiorelly involved groups and individuals throughout the com- 
munity, and c) become personally involved in service groups. 

ASCERTAINING PUBLIC OPINION 7.1 



IDEAL CONDITIONS: Given the objectives of a community relations 
program and a number of general problems associated with occupa- 
tional education, the occupational education leader will be 
able to: 

Performance : 

a. identify the makeup of the conwunity before planning 
a program of school community relations. 

Sa mple Indicators: 

list the various groups, (for example r 
civic, social, business, ethnic and 
industrial), which are present in the 
community. 

explain the backgrounds and functions 
of these groups. 

predict the possible contributions of 
conwunity groups and procedures for 
publicizing these contributions. 



Knowledge- 
Comprehension 
Application- 
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Performance: 

b. obtain informal feedback on the vocational program 
through contacts with individuals in the school and 
community. 

Sample Indicators: 

Knowledge- 



Comprehension- 
Application- 
Pe rformance: 

c. evaluate the degree to which the objectives of com- 
munity relations program have been met. 

Sample Indicators: 
Knowledge- 
Comprehension 



Application- 



Performance: 

d. ascertain and evaluate public opinion about vocational 
programs. 

Sample Indicators: 

Knowledge- knows the opinions voiced by persons in 

the community regarding local vocational 
programs. 

Comprehension- explains the implications of voiced 

opinions. 

Application- determines the extent to which persons 

in the community are willing to back 
up their voiced opinions with action. 

Selected References : 

Joseph A. Borgen and Dwight E. Davis, Il linois 
Occupational Curricul um Project (Springfield, IlT.1 Division 
of Vocational and TecTuTical Education, 1972), 1.1; 1.2; 1.3; 
2.1; 2.2; 4.2. 

Ii7 



list target groups useful for the develop- 
ment or modification of a course or pro- 
gram. 

give examples of the Information which 
will be gathered and explain its validity, 
produce the results. 



identify the objectives and acceptable 
standards of sucess. 
- explain how student, faculty, and advisory 
committee evaluations will be utilized 
in preparing the overall report, 
demonstrate how the results of evaluation 
may be used in assessing the degree in 
which the objectives have been met. 
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Joseph A. Borgen and Dwight E. Davis, Pl anning, Imple- 
menting and Evaluating Career Preparation Programs (Bloomlngton, 
111.: McKnight. 1974). IDTl; IDT2; IDT3; DEVl; DEV2; EVL2. 

Bill Wesley Brown, Cas ebook on Administration and 
Supervision in Industrial anT Yechnical Education (Chicago: 
American Technical Society, 1970), pp. 72-78; 94^00 . 

Richard F.Meckley, Planning Facilities for Occupational 
Educa ti on P rograms (Columbus, Ohio? Charles E. Merrill, Pub. 
Co., 1972), pp. 32-34. 

Robert E. Norton, "Using Community Resources in Career 
Education: An Imperative, " in A.M. Gorman, M.S. Anderson and 
0. F. Clark (eds). S eventh Annual National Vocational and 
Technical Teacher Education: Seminar Proceeolngs (Columbus. 
Ohio: The Center for Vocational and Technical Education, 1974), 
pp. 59-69. 

M. J. Ruley, Leadership Through Supervision in Indus- 
trial Education (Bloomington, 111.: McKnight & McKnight Pub. 
Co,, 1971), pp. 154-163. 

Doris W. Ryan, John C. Walden, and Troy V. McKelvey, 
Monroe City; Its Setting and Demography (Columbus, Ohio: 
Un 1 ve rs 1 tyCounc il for Educational Admini s t ra ti on , n . d . ) 
Book 2. 

Ronald W. Stadt, Raymond E. Bittle, Larry J. Kenneke, 
and Dennis C. Nystrom, Hanaging Career Education Programs 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1973), pp. 145-148. 



PUBLICIZING OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAMS 7.2 

IDEAL CONOITIONi": Given an outline of the purposes of occupa- 
tional education and a description of the community, the occupa- 
tional education leader will be able to: 

Performance: 



a. speak to school and community groups about the voca- 
tional program. 

Sample Indicators: 

Knowledge- identify target community groups. 
Comprehension- summarl7e your thoughts and ideas about 
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the vocational program while organizing a 
speech text. 

Application- present your speech to school and com- 
munity groups. 

Performance: 

b. publicize the establishment of the advisory committee, 
its members and its function to the school and community. 

S ample Indicators: 

Knowledge- identify publicity targets and material 

to be publicized. 
Comprehension- explain your selection and procedure 

to be invoked. 
Application- implement the publicity program. 

Performance: 

c. communicate what is going on in business and industry 
to the school staff. 

Sampl e Indicators: 

Knowledge- identify what is going on in business 

and industry. 

Comprehension- explain why what is going on Is signifi- 
cant to the school. 

Application- relate to the school staff what is going 

on In business and industry and the signifi- 
cance of these events to them and their 
vocational programs. 

Performance ; 

d. publicize the purposes and objectives of a vocational 
education survey. 

S ample Indicators: 

Knowledge- identify the purposes and objectives of 

a vocational education survey. 

Comprehension- explain publicity methods to be used. 

Application- put into operation the publicity program 

designed above. 

Performance : 

e. use a variety of communication techniques on a care- 
fully planned basis to Influence public opinion. 
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Sample Indicators : 

Knowledge- identify suitable communications tech- 
niques. 

Comprehension- explain your means of deciding which 

techniques are best suited to the pur- 
pose. 

Application- demonstrate these techniques by operating 

the public relations program so as 
to influence public opinion. 

PerfovTuance: 

f. conduct public relations activities to reach external 
publics (merchants, businessmen, community organizations, 
professional organizations, etc.) 

Sample Indicators ; 

Knowledge- identify persons knowledgeable about 

target groups and persons who have 
conducted similar activities. 

Comprehension- consult with the people identified. 

Application- plan and conduct PR activities aimed to 

reach specific external publics. 

Performance: 

g. conduct public relations activities to reach internal 
publics (school administrators, teachers, guidance staff, 
and students}. 

Sample Indicators : 

Knowledge- Identify persons knowledgeable about 

target groups and persons who have con- 
ducted similar activities. 

Comprehension- consult with the people identified. 

Application- plan and conduct th PR activities aimed 

to reach specific internal publics. 

Performance: 

h. write articles about newsworthy activities being 
carried on in the vocational program, for the news media. 

Sample Indicators : 

Knowledge- identify newsworthy activities. 
Comprehension- explain why these activities are news- 
worthy. 

Application- write the articles, have them approved 
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by appropriate administrators and then 
submit them to appropriate news media. 



Performance: 



i. conduct an open house to familiarize members of the 
school and community with activities of the vocational 
program. 

Sample Indicators : 

Knowledge- identify the objectives of an open house, 
Comprehension- explain your selection of activities 

to be conducted during the open house 
and follow through the planning stages. 
Application- conduct the open house. 

Performance: 
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j. provide brochures to acquaint the school and com- 
munity with various aspects of the vocational program. 

Sample Indicators: 

Knowledge- identify the various aspects of a voca- 
tional program which may be included in 
a brochure. 

Comprehension- consult with people who have been in- 
volved in the production of similar types 
of publications. 

Application- write brochures, have them approved 

by the appropriate administrators and 
then submit for printing. 

Selected References: 

Joseph A. Borgen and Dwight E. Davis, I llinois Occupa- 
tional Curriculum Project (Springfield, 111.: Division of 
Vocational and TechnicaTEducation, 1972), 1.1; 2.1; 2.2; 2.3; 
2.4; 2.9; 3.8. 

Joseph A. Borgen and Dwight E. Davis, Pl anning, Imple- 
menting and Evaluating Career Preparation Programs (Blooming ton. 
111.: McKnight. 1974), IDTl; DEVI; DEV2; DEV3rtrV4; DEV9; IMPS. 

Bill Wesley Brown, C asebook on Administration and 
Supervision in Industrial an? Technical Education (Chicago: 
American Technical society, i970;, pp. 72-78' 

Fred C. Finsterbach and William C. McNeice, Creative 
Facilities Pl anning for Occupational Education (Berkeley Heights, 
N. J.: Educa re Associates, 1969), pp. 1:1-1:24. 
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Robert E. Norton, "Using Community Resources in 
Career Education: An Imperative," in A. M. Gorman, M.S. 
Anderson and J. F. Clark (eds.). S eventh Annual National 
Vocational and Technical Teacher Education Seminar Proceedings 
(Columbus, Ohio: The Centpr for Vocation.-.l and Technical 
Education, 1974), pp. 59-69. 

M. 0. Ruley, Leadership through Supervision in Indus^ 
trial Education (Bloomington, 111.: McKnightTMcKhight", 
Pub. Co., 1971), pp. 1-29; 154-163. 



WORKING WITH THE COMMUNITY 7.3 

IDEAL CONDITIONS: Given the description of the formal and 
informal power structure of the community, the occupational 
education leader will be able to: 

P erformance : 

a. identify ways staff members can achieve community 
involvement which may build better public relations for 
vocational education. 

Sample In dicators: 

Knowledge- list activities which may improve the 

community relations of vocational educa- 
tion. 

Comprehension- explain how these activities may improve 

community relations. 
Application- select several activities and prepare 

the framework of a PR program based 

around these activities. 

Performance: 



b. work with different racial and ethnic groups within 
the community. 

Sample Indicators : 

Knowledge- define the racial and ethnic groups within 

the community. 

Comprehension- explain the present and potential involve- 
ment of these groups in relationship to 
vocational education programs. 
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Application- work with the groups to prepare a plan 

specifically designed to fulfill the 
PR (e.g. recruiting publicity) needs in 
this area. 

P erformance: 

c. describe to the vocational education staff how they 
can improve their image by productively participating 
in community, civic, service, or social organizations. 

Sample Indicators: 

Knowledge- list conmunity, civic, service, or social 

organizations. 
Comprehenbion- explain the functions of the various 

groups. 

Application- assist staff members to participate in 

appropriate organizations (extra-school). 

Performance; 

d. assist with community, business, and industry sponsored 
activities. 

Sample Indicators: 

Knowledge- list activities in which participation 

by vocational staff may sprve the community, 
while acting as a PR function for the 
vocational program. 

Comprehension- explain the functions of general or 

specialized voluntary community organiza- 
tions. 

Application- participate in community, business, and 

industry sponsored activities. 

Performance : 

e. identify supportive conmunity service groups. 
Sa mple Indicators : 

Knowledge- list the various supportive community 

service groups. 

Comprehension- estimate the support of related com- 
munity service groups. 

Application- describe the advantages of the activities, 

and merits of these groups. 
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Selected References; 
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INTERN 



Name, 



Position,, 
Address , 



Telephone, 



Internship daily schedule: 



1 



f 





COOPERATING ADMINISTRATOR 



Name, 

Position,, 
Address , 



Telephone, 



UNIVERSITY SUPERVISOR 



Name, 



Oepartfnent,^ 
Address , 



Telephone, 



OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION ADMINISTRATION PROJECT: A performance-based 
program designed to prepare occupational education leaders conducted 
at Southern Illinois University, Carbondale in cooperation with the 
State of Illinois Division of Vocational and Technical Education. 
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Preface 



This portfolio is intended to serve 
as a blueprint for the future administrator 
as he studies and learns to master the 159 
performances herein. Included are directions 
for use» a means of adapting this portfolio 
to an individual 1ntern*s unique learning 
situations, and a pre- and postassessment 
rating system designed to monitor student 
mastery of Occupational leadership Perform- 
ances. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Each internship has as its foundation a cooperative effort of a coop- 
erating administrator, an occupational education administration intern, and 
a supervising university professor. Daily supervision is the role of the 
cooperating administrator who arranges participation for the intern's devel- 
opment of performance proficiency. The university provides classroom in- 
struction and the supervising university professor provides coordination. 
In this way administrative theory Is realistically Integrated with admin- 
istrative practice on a day to day basis. 

The unique nature of each Internship requires that a means for adapting 
the program to actual circumstances be provided. This portfolio helps re- 
alize that task by furnishing a framework of performance statements, a de- 
scription of "ideal conditions" under which performances would ideally be 
learned, space for a cooperating administrator and Intern to describe actual 
conditions as they exist, and a statement of the learning experiences which 
the intern has completed. 

As part of a preassessment and postassessment system the intern indi- 
cates whether cognitive ability at the knowledge, comprehension, application, 
analysis, synthesis, or evaluation level (see page 2 for definitions of these 
terms) and effective learning at the receiving, responding, valuing, organi- 
zation, or characterization level (see page for definitions of these terms) 
exists at the beginning of the internship or has been attained during the 
internship by writing the appropriate terms in the spaces provided. The date 
of preassessment is entered on the portfolio's first page (beginning of the 
program) and the date(s) of postassessment(s), mode of attainment, and im- 
portance to the intern are entered. The cooperating administrator certifies 
his concurrence by signing his name. Signature by the supervising university 
professor at the end of each block of instruction indicates that he concurs 
with the Intern and cooperating local administrator regarding the student's 
having attained the stated level of performance proficiency. 

An example of how this portfolio is designed to be used follows: 



2.1a determine sources from which applications may be received. 
I.e., colleges and universities. 

Actual Conditions: \^^.f /'-rc^ ct>/>v^^ v^ea ^pc ^-i 
Actual Performance: ^^^gX^../^^ ^i^■^^vf.• 

gd^a tit c>^t:^y\Sey**'&^ Ay? . ' ^ '_ *• ^ *:f , , ' r ^ / Z'^??! { fr\ ^ ^ ^» 

Preassessment: Cognitive j*ritr,.- ^' •^>r /iffectlve Ar^ r^^-r .... 

Certification c?>^ Mode gr^- T-^- 

Postassessment: Cognitive ^g^/^r-^ /i-r,;^ Affective 

Date Achieved y-^S"- 7'^ Certlflcatlon<y^<g' 

Mode ^J^t^%<»^^ Importance i 2 A 

none very 

(continued) 
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2.1b determlue alternate sources of employees ^uch as neighboring 
schools and industry. 



Actual Conditions: 





Mode s^£vi$,,v^-^: f Importance 1 2 Cjt^^ 

none very 



A portfolio such as this squarely places the onus of competency develop- 
ment on the intern. Since the performances are clearly outlined at the 
bt ginning of the program their successful accomplishment becomes the intern's 
basic responsibility. To achieve a necessary competency, he can pursue in- 
ternship activities, transfer (through a supervising university professor) 
competency development concerns into the classroom setting, attend workshops, 
or design his own activities for competency development. Continuing post- 
assessments at levels of proficiency lower than application or valuing 
levels indicate that an intern is In need of help in competency development. 



The following definitions are provided as an aid to interns, local 
cooperating administrators, and the supervising university professors as 
they evaluate and record an intern's progress in developing the necessary 
performance proficiencies. 



KNOWLEDGE - Knowledge is defined as the r<"Temberi ng of previously learned 
material. This may involve the recall of wide range of material, from 
specific facts to complete theories, but au that is required is the bring- 
ing to mind of the appropriate information. Knowledge represents the lowest 
level of learning outcomes in the cognitive domain. 

COMPREHENSION - Comprehension is defined as the ability to grasp the meaning 
of material. This may be shown by translating material from one form to 
another (words to numbers), by interpreting material (explaining or summari- 
zing), and by estimating future trends (predicting consequences or effects). 
These learning outcomes go one step beyond the simple remembering of material, 
and represent the lowest level of understanding. 



Taxonomy of Cognitive Behaviors 



ERIC 
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APPLICATION - Application refers to the ability to use 'earned material in 
new and concrete situations. This may include the application of such things 
as rules, methods, concepts, principles, laws, and theories. Learning out- 
comes in this area require a higher level of understanding than those under 
comprehension. 

ANALYSIS - Analysis refers to the ability to break down material into its 
component parts so that its organizational structure may be understood. 
This may include the identification of the parts, analysis of the relation- 
ships between parts, and recognition of the organizational principles in- 
volved. Learning outcomes here represent a higher intellectual level than 
comprehension and application because they require an understanding of both 
the content and the structural form of the material. 

SYNTHESIS - Synthesis refers to the ability to put parts together to form 
a new whole. This may Involve the production of a unique communication 
(theme or speech), a plan of operations (research proposal), or a set of 
abstract relations (scheme for classifying information). Learning outcomes 
In this area stress creative behaviors, with major emphasis on the formula- 
tion of new patterns or structures. 

EVALUATION - Evaluation is concerned with the ability to judge the value of 
material (statement, novel, poem, research report) for a given purpose. 
The judgments are to be based on definite criteria. These may be Internal 
criteria (organization) or external criteria (relevance to the purpose) and 
the student may determine the criteria or be given them. Learning outcomes 
In this area are highest In the cognitive hierarchy because they contain 
elements of all of the other categories, plus conscious value judgments 
based on clearly defined criteria. 

Taxonony of Affective Behaviors 

RECEIVING - Receiving refers to the student's willingness to attend to 
particular phenomena or stimuli (classroom activities, textbook, music, 
etc.). From a teaching standpoint, it Is concerned with getting, holding, 
and directing the student's attention. Learning outcomes in this area 
range from the simple awareness that a thing exists to selective attention 
on the part of the learner. Receiving represents the lowest level of 
learning outcomes In the affective domain. 

RESPONDING - Responding refers to active participation on the part of the 
student. At this level he not only attends to a particular phenomenon but 
also reacts to it In some way. Learning outcomes In this area may emphasize 
acquiescence In responding (reads assigned material), willingness to respond 
(voluntarily reads beyond assignment), or satisfaction in responding (reads 
for pleasure or enjoyment). 

VALUING - Valuing Is concerned with the worth or value a student attaches 
to a particular object, phenomenon, or behavior. This ranges In degree 
from the more simple acceptance of a value (desires to Improve group skills) 
to the more complex level of commitment (assumes responsibility for the 
effective functioning of the group). Valuing is based on the Internaliza- 
tion set of specified values, but clues to these values are expressed 
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in the student's overt behavior. Learning outcomes in this area are con- 
cerned with behavior that is consistent and stable enough to make the value 
clearly identifiable. Instructional objectives that are commonly classified 
under "attitudes" and "appreciation" would fall into this category. 



ORGANIZATION - Organization is concerned with bringing together different 
values, resolving conflicts between them,' and beginning the building of an 
internally consistent value system. Thus the emphasis is on comparing, 
relating, and synthesizing values. Learning outcomes may be concerned with 
the conceptualization of a value (recognizes the responsibility of each 
individual for improving human relations) or with the organization of a 
value system {develops a vocational plan that satisfies his need for both 
economic security and social service). Instructional objectives relating 
to the development of a philosophy of life would fall into this category. 

CHARACTERIZATION [By a Value or Value Complex] - At this level of the 
affective domain, the individual has a value system that has controlled 
his behavior for a sufficiently long time for him to have developed a 
characteristic "life style." Thus the behavior is pervasive, consistent, 
and predictable. Learning outcomes at this level cover a broad range of 
activities, but the major emphasis is on the fact that the behavior is 
typical or characteristic of the student. Instructional objectives that 
are concerned with the student's general patterns of adjustment (personal, 
social, emotional) would be appropriate here.' 

Modes of Delivery 
ACADEMIC - course work, simulation, workshop 
PRACTICAL - internship, on-the-job 



^Gronlund, Norman. Stating Behavioral Objectives for Classroom 
Instruction . (Toronto, Canada: McMillan Company, 1970), p. 20. 



1 

PROGRAM PLANNING AND IMPLEMENTATION 



Be responsible and accountable for promoting, develop- 
ing, sustaining, and evaluating vocational education 
programs for a comprehensive high school system, an 
area secondary vocational center, or a conmunity col- 
lege. 



1 
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1.1 

OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAM PLANNING 

IDEAL CONDITION: Given the task of planning a total 
vocational program, the occupational education leader 
will be able to: 

UNIVERSITY SUPERVISOR, COMMENTARY/CONCURRENCE: 
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1.1a nrepare a short-range and a long-range program plan for vocational 
education in the school. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, 



Certification, 
Pos tassessment : Cogni ti ve , 



Date Achieved, 
Mode, 



Affective, 



Mode, 



Affective, 



Certification, 



Importance, 12 3 4 



none 



very 



1.1b determine the occupations for which training is to be offered in 
the vocational program. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, 



Certification, 
Postassessment: Cogni ti ve , 



Date Achieved, 
Mode, 



Affective, 



Mode, 



Affective, 



Certifi cati on. 



Importance^ 2 3 _4 

none 



very 
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1.1c analyze long-range course needs for the vocational pr<jgram. 
Actual Conditions: 
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Actual Performance: 



Preassessment : Cogni ti ve , _J\f fecti ve ,^ 

Certi f i cat i on , Mode , 



Pos tassessment : Cogni ti ve , Af fecti ve , 



Date Achieved, Certification, 



Mode , Importance , 2 3 4 

none very 



l.ld identify the competencies needed for entry into an occupation. 
Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment : Cogni ti ve ,^ Af fecti ve ,^ 

Certi ficati on Mode, 



Pos tassessment :Cogni ti ve , Af fecti ve , 



Date Achieved, Certification, 



Mode , Importance , 1_ 2 3 4 

none very 
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.1e secure assistance from staff members in the preparation of the 
local plan. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment : Cogni ti ve Affective , 

Ce rt i f i ca 1 1 on , Mode , 



Postassessment:Cogni tive ,^ Affective, 



Date Achieved, Certification, 

Mode, ___Iniportance, 1_ 2 3 4 



none very 



l.lf submit a proposed program plan to the local administration based 
upon the results of a vocational education survey. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive , Affective, 

Certi f i cation , Mode , 

Postassessment : Cogni ti ve , A ffective , 

Date Achieved, ^Certification.^ 

Mode, ^Importance, 2 3 4 

none very 
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l.lg analyze job market, student interests, initial cost, and on-going 
cost related to existing or proposed specialized vocational programs. 



Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, Affective, 

Certi f i cation , Mode , 

Postassessment : Cogni ti ve , Af fecti ve , 

Date Achieved, Certification, 

Mode, ^Importance, 1_ 2 3 4 

none very 



l.lh write general objectives for a vocational education program. 
Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive , Affective , 

Certification , Mode, 

Postassessment : Cogni ti ve , Af fecti ve , 

Date Achieved,^ jCertifi cation, 

Mode, ^Importance, 2 3 4, 

none very 
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l.li determine manpower implications for vocational education. 
Actual Conditions: 
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Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, 



Certification, 
Postassessment:Cogni ti ve , 



Date Achieved, 
Mode, 



Affective, 



Mode, 



Affective, 



Certification, 



Importance , 1_ 2 3 4 

none very 



l.lj verbalize the economic implications for vocational education. 
Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, 



Certification ,^ 
Pos tas ses smen t : Cogn i t i ve , 



Date Achieved,^ 
Mode, 



Affective, 



Mode, 



Affective, 



Certification, 



Importance , 1_ 2 3 4^ 

none very 
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1.1k secure the services of Federal and State agencies for program 
development. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment : Cogni ti ve , J\f fecti ve , 

Certi f i ca ti on , Mode , 

Postassessment: Cognitive, Affective, 

Date Achieved, Certification, 



Mode, Importance, 1. 2 3 .4,. 

none very 



1.11 identify employment trends at the local, state, regional and national 
level . 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive , Affective , 

Certi f i cation , Mode , 

Pos tassessmen t : Cogn i ti ve , Af f ec ti ve , 

Date Achieved, _Certification , 

Mode , ^Importance , 1_ ^ 3 4 

none very 
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1.1m identify changes in technology and equipment in industry relating 
to existing vocational programs. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, Affective,_ 

Certi fi cation , jlode ,^ 

Pos tasses smen t : Cogni t i ve Af f ecti ve 

Date Achieved, Certification, 

Mode ^Importance , T_ 2 3 £ 

none very 



l.ln design relevant programs and courses that are reflective of con- 
stantly changing occupations. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cogni ti ve , Af fecti ve , 

Certi f i cation , Mode , 

Pos tassessment.: Cogni ti ve Af fecti ve 

Date Achieved Certification, 

Mode , Im portance , 1_ 2 3 ^ 

none very 
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l.lo provide leadership in the identification of the vocational education 
purposes and how they relate to the objectives of the institution. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment ; Cogni t1 ve , Af fee li ve 

Certi f 1 cati on , Mode , 



Postassessnient:Cognitive , Affective 



Date Achieved, Certification, 



Mode , ^Importance , 1_ 2 3 4 

none very 



l.lp develop programs geared to the disadvantaged and special needs 
student. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive , Affective , 

Certi f i cation , M ode , 

Postassessment:Cognitive, Affective , 

Date Achieved, Certification, 

Mode, ^Importance, 1_ 2 3 4 

none very 
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l.lq develop and present a program to prospective students and the 

coirmunity which explains the vocational program available to them. 



Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment : Cogni ti ve , Af fecti ve , 

Certification , Mode, 

Postassessment : Cogni ti ve Af fecti ve , 

Date Achieved , Certi f i cation , 

Mode, Importance, 1_ 2 3 4 

none very 



l.lr apply the knowledge '^f state and federal legislation and its impact 
upon program plannii.i^. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, 



Affective, 



Certification , 
Postassessment : Cogni ti ve , 



Date Achieved,^ 
Mode, 



Mode, 



Af fecti ve , 



Certification, 



Importance, 1__ 2 3 4 

none very 
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1.2 

EXTERNAL RESOURCES & PLANNING 

IDEAL CONDITION: Given the need for using external re- 
sources in program planning, the occupational education 
leader will be able to: 

UNIVERSITY SIJPFRVISOR, COMMENTARY/CONCURRENCE: 
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1.2a enlist the aid of state employment office personnel, key figures 
in business and industry, state staff, and teacher-training insti- 
tutions for program planning purposes. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Perfonwance: 



Preassessment : Cogni ti ve , Af fecti ve , 

Certification, Mode , 

Pos tassessmen t : Cogn i t i ve , A ffecti ve , 

Date Achieved, Certification, 

Mode, ^Importance, 1__ 2 3 4 

none very 



1.2b consult the local office of the U.S. Employment Service to obtain 
information on manpower trends and needs. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, 



Certification, 
Postassessment:Cognitive, 



Date Achieved, 
Mode, 



Affective, 



Mode, 



Affective, 



Certification, 



Importance, 12 3 4 
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1.2c identify the role and function of advisory conwittees and orient 
the conmittee to that role and function. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, 



Certification 
P OS tass es smen t : Cogn i t i ve , 



Date Achieved,^ 
Mode, 



Affective, 



Mode, 



Affective, 



Certification, 



Importance, 12 3 4 



none 



very 



1.2d obtain school board authorization for organizing an advisory 
committee. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, 



Certification, 
Postassessmen t : Cogni ti ve , 



Date Achieved,^ 
Mode, 



Affective, 



Mode, 



Af f ecti ve , 



Certification, 



Importance, 12 3 4 



none 



very 
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1.2e establish the criteria for and select advisory coniir.ittee renters. 
Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preas sessn.ent : Cogn i t i vp , Af f ect i ve , 

Certification, flode. 



Pes tassessment: Cognitive, Affective, 



Date Achieved, Certification, 



flode,^ Inportance, 12 3 4 



none very 



1.2f establish a working relationship with advisory coiiriiittee iren.ters, 
Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive Affective, 

Certification, Mode, 



Postassessnent: Cognitive,^ Affective, 



Date Achieved, Certification, 



Mode, Importance, J_ 2 3 4 

none very 
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U2c enlist the aid of the advisory connittee for long-range prograi? 
planning purpo^ies. 

y-ctual Ccrditicns: 



Actual Perfcrr,ance: 



Preassessr;er.t: Cognitive, Affective, 
Certification, ^^ode, 



Pes tasses sr.en t : Cogni t i ve , Affective, 



Date Achieved, Certification, 



Mode , ^Importance , 1_ 2 3 

none very 



1.2h use tl'.e expertise of the advisory cornittee in naking an analysis 
of an occupational field. 

Actual Ccrditicns: 



Actual Perforrance: 



Preassessrent: Cognitive, 



Affective, 



Certification,^ 
Pos tasscssr ent : Cogr i t i ve , 



Date Achieved, 
Mode , 



Mode, 



Affective, 



Certification, 



Jr.;portance, 1_ 2 3 ^ 

none very 
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enlist the assistance of management and labor representatives to 
Identify a variety of occupational opportunities. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance; 



Preassessment: Cognitive, 

Certification, 

Postassessment iCogni ti ve , 

Date Achieved, 
Mode,__ 



Af f ect i ve , 

_Mode , 

Af f ecti ve 

Cert 1 f i cat 1 on , 

Importance, 2 3 4 

none very 
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1.3 

ANALYZING OPERATIONAL PROGRAMS 

IDEAL CONDITION: Given an operational occupational 
education program, the occupational education leader 
will be able to: 

UNIVERSITY SUPERVISOR, COMMENTARY CONCURRENCE: 
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1.3a develop a procedure for keeping all staff members Informed about 
all vocational programs and courses. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessmen t : Cogn i ti ve , Af f ecti ve , 

Certi f i cation , Mode , 

PostassessmentiCognitivejj Affective, 

Date Achi eved , ^Cert i f i ca ti on , 

Mode, Importance, 1_ 2 3 j} 

none very 



1.3b provide leadership for redesigning programs and courses as a result 
of an administrative edict. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment : Cogni ti ve, Af f ecti ve. 

Certification, Mode, 

Postassessmen t : Cogni ti ve , Af f ecti ve , 

Date Achieved, Certification^ 

Mode, Importance, 1 2 3 4 

none very 
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^.3c sciiedule staff and facilities for maximum program utilization. 
Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, Affective, 

Certi f i cati on , t-lode , 

Postassessment:Cognitive, Affective, 

Date Achieved, Certification, 

Mode, Importance , 1 2 3 _J 

none very 



1.3d seek agreements with community sources for providing additional pro- 
gram opportunities. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, Affective, 

Certi f i cati on , Mode, 

Postassessment:Cogni ti ve, Af fecti ve, 

Date Achieved, Certification, 

Mode, _^ ^Importance, 1_ 2 3 4 

none very 
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1.36 evaluate alternative Instructional avenues In terms of benefit 
vs. cost. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Perfomance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive. . A ffective. 

Cert i f 1 cat i on , Mode , 



PostassessmentiCognitive, Affective, 



Date Achieved, Certification, 



Mode, ^Importance, 2 3 4_ 

none very 



1.3f build flexibility into the vocational sc'aedule so that students 
can change their level of training if justified. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, 



Certification, 
Postassessmen t : Cogni ti ve , 



Date Achieved, 
Mode, 



Affective, 



Mode, 



Affective, 



Certification, 



Importance, 1 2 3 4 

none very 
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U3g Identify specific ?fevj5rt imitations effecting vocational students 
in hazardous occupations. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, Affective, 



Certification, Mode, 



Postassessment:Cognitive, Affective, 



Date Achieved, Certification, 



Mode,^ Importance, L ^ 3 4 

none very 



1.3h analyze current and projected instructional needs. 
Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment : Cogni ti ve, Af f ec ti ve , 

Cert i f i cat i on , Mode , 

Pos tassessmen t : Cogn i ti ve , Af fecti ve , 

Date Achieved, Certification, 

Mode, Importance, ]_ 2 3 _J 

none very 
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1.4 

IMPROVING INSTRUCTION & CURRICULUM 

IDEAL CONDITION: Given the need to Improve instruction 
and modify program components, the occupational educa- 
tion leader will be able to: 

UNIVERSITY SUPERVISOR, COMMENTARY/CONCURRENCE: 
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1.4a assess program directior in light of criteria provided tnrough 
organizational patterns at the state and federal level. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, 

Certifi cation, 
Postassessment: Cognitive, 



Date Achieved, 
Mode , 



Affective, 



Mode, 



Affective, 



Certification, 



Importance, 1 2 3 4 
none Wry 



.4b involve employers and labor representatives when evaluating vo- 
cational courses and programs. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, Affective, 

Certi f 1 cati on , f'lode , 

Postassessment : Cogni ti ve , Af tecti ve , 

Date Achieved, Certification, 

Mode, ^Importance, L2 3 J__ 

none very 
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Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment : Cognl ti ve Aff ecti ve , 

Certi f i cati on , Mode 



Postassessnient:Cognitive,_ Affective, 



Date Achieved,^ Certification, 



Importance, 1 2 3 4 

none very 



^'^^ tVoll?protrl7^^"^^^ ^ procedure for evaluating the total voca- 
Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, 



Certification, 
Pes tassessmen t : Cogn 1 1 1 ve , 



Date Achieved, 
Mode, 



Affective, 



Mode, 



Affective, 



Certification, 



Importance, 1_ 2 3 4 

none very 
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STAFF RECRUITf€MT 



Analyze from a base of knowledge, sources of applicants 
and the requirements of each position, in terms of job 
specifications, professional preparation and interperson 
al relations needed for a position. 
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2.1 

WRITING JOB DESCRIPTIONS 

IDEAL CONDITIONS: Given a packet of job descriptions, 
and other relevant data, the occupational education 
leader will be able to: 

UNIVERSITY SUPERVISOR. COMMENTARY/CONCURRENCE: 
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2.1a determine sources fron; which applications may be receiveo, i.e., 
colleges and universities. 



Actual Conditions: 



Actual Perfcmance: 



Preassessmert: Cognitive, Affective, 

Certification , f^lode , 



Pos tasses siren t: Cognitive, Affective, 



Date Achieved, Certification, 



Mode, Ii-portance, 1_ 2 3 

none very 

2,1b determine alternate sources of employees such as neighboring schools 
and industry- 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Perforir^nce: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, Affective, 

Certifi'cation,^^^ ^Mode, 

Postassessment: Cognitive, Affective, 

Date Achieved, Certi ^"1 cation, 

Mode , Importance, 1^ 2 3 ^ 

none very 
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2.2 



ANALYZING APPLICANT CREDENTIALS 

IDEAL CONDITIONS: Given a set of credentials and data 
relevant to the position to be filled the occupational 
education leader will be able to: 

UNIVERSITY SUPERVISOR, COMMENTARY/CONCURRENCE, 
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2a determine which person can meet present instructional needs. 
Actual Conditions: __ 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment : Cogni t i ve , Af fecti ve , 

Certification, Mode, 

Postassessment: Cogni ti ve , Af fecti ve , 

Date Achieved, Certification, 

Mode, I mportance, 1__ 2 3 __4 

~ none very 

.2b predict candidate ability to meet future instructional needs. 
Actual Conditions: - 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment : Cogni ti ve , Af fecti ve, . 

Certi f i cati on , Mode, 

Postassessment: Cogni ti ve, Affecti ve, 

Date Achieved, ^Certification, 

Mode, Importance, 1_ 2 3 

~~ none very 
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2.2c determine the stability of the candidate, and the likelihood of 
providing stability to the staff. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive,__ Affective 

Ce rti f i cati on , Mode , 



PostassessmentrCognitive , Affective, 



Date Achieved, Certification, 



Mode , ^Importance , 1_ 2 3 4__ 

none very 
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INTfRVIEWir;G CANDIDATES 

IDEAL CCNDITIONS: Given training in the interviev. 
process the occupational education leader will be able 
to: 

UNIVERSITY SUPERVISOR, CCWNTARY/CCrXURREN'CE: 
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2.3d determine an applicant's perception of his role as an instructor. 
Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, 



Certifi cation , 
Postassessment: Cognitive, 



Date Achieved, 
Mode , 



Affective, 



Mode, 



Affective, 



Certification, 



.Importance, ]_ 2 3 4 

none very 



2.3b depict the instructional responsibility of an open position. 
Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive,. 



Certification 
Pos tas sessmen t : Cogni t i ve , 



Date Achieved,. 
Mode , 



_Af f ecti ve 



.Mode ,. 



Affective, 



Certification, 



.Importance, L. 2 3 4. 

none very 
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2.3c assess an applicant's attitude toward himself during the inter- 
viewing. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment : Cogni ti ve , Af fecti ve , 

Certi f i ca ti on , Mode , 

Postassessment: Cogni ti ve , Af fecti ve , 

Date Achieved, Certification, 

Mode, ^Importance, 1_2 3 4 

none very 



2.3d evaluate the feeling of the applicant about the importance of the 
position he seeks. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, __Af fecti ve, 

Certification , Mode, 

Postassessment: Cogni ti ve , Af fecti ve , 

Date Achieved, Certification, 

Mode, ^Importance, L2 3 4 

none very 
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2.4 



CHOOSING STAFF MEMBERS 



IDEAL CONDITIONS: After evaluating credentials and 
interviewing the applicant, the occupational education 
leader will be able to: 

UNIVERSITY SUPERVISOR, COMMENTARY/CONCURRENCE: 



ERIC 
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2.4a choose the job applicant whose temperament, academic preparation, and 
professional attitude best suit the position open. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cogni tive,_ Affective, 

Certification, Mode, 



Postassessment:Cogni tive, Affective, 



Date Achieved, Certification, 



Mode, ^Importance, L2 3 4 

none very 



2.4b hire paraprofessional staff members. 
Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment : Cogni ti ve , Af fecti ve , 

Ce rti f 1 cat i on Mode , 

Postassessment: Cogni ti ve , Af fecti ve , 

Date Achieved, Certification, 



Mode , Importance , 1_ ^ 3 4_ 

none very 
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PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT AND MANAGEMENT 



Stimulate the development of, establish, and evaluate 
the criteria and the processes by which faculty members 
may be evaluated, promoted, disciplined, and released 
through due process in order to assure the quality of 
the faculty and liigh faculty morale. 
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3.1 

NEW STAFF ORIENTATION 

IDEAL CONDITIONS: Given a group of new staff members 
the occupational education leader will be able to: 

UNIVERSITY SUPERVISOR, COMMENTARY/CONCURRENCE: 



o 
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3.1a help new staff meirbers acclimate themselves tc the job and 
the community, especially the first few days. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, Affective, 

Certi f i cation , Mode , 

Postassessment: Cognitive, Affective, 

Date Achieved, Certification, 

i^ode, _^Importance, 12 3 4 

none yWy 



3.1b assist new staff members to understand the policies and regulations 
of the institution. 



Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment : Cogni ti ve , Af f ec ti ve , 

Certification, Mode, 



Postassessment: Cognitive, Affective, 



Date Achieved, Certification, 



Mode, ^ Importance, 12 3 4 



none very 
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STAFF IN-SERVICE 

IDEAL CONDITIONS: Given staff needs, individual charac- 
teristics, a description of the educational environment 
and its budget, the occupational education leader will 
be able to: 

UNIVERSITY SUPERVISOR, COMMENTARY/CONCURRENCE: 
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3.2a provide in-service training to serve individual needs of 
those being trained. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, 



Certification,^ 
Postassessment: Cognitive, 



Date Achieved 
Mode, 



Affective, 



Mode, 



Affective, 



Certification, 



Importance, 2 3 

none very 



3.2b develop and implement an in-service program for all staff members 
with special activities for beginning teachers. 



Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, 



Cert1ficat1on,_ 
Postassessment : Cognitive, 



Date Achieved,^ 
Mode, 



Affective, 



Mode, 



Affective, 



Certification, 



Jmportance, 1 2 3 

none very 
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3.2c promote among staff members the desire for constructive 
interrelationships with students. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, Affective,, 

Certification, Mode, 



Postassessment: Cognitive, Affective, 



Date Achieved, Certification, 



Mode, Importance, 1^ 2 3 

none very 



3.2d encourage staff members to pursue academic and work experience 
to develop or up-date skills. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment : Cognitive, Affective, 

Cert i f i ca ti on , Mode , 



Postassessment : Cogni t i ve , Af fecti ve , 

Date Achieved, Certification, 



Mode, Importance, !_ 2 3 jj^. 

none very 
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3.2e explain to staff members in an objective manner where they are 
most qualified and wnere they are most lacking. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessmen t : Cogn i ti ve , A ffecti ve , 

Certification, Mode, 



Postassessment: Cognitive, Affective, 



Date Achieved, Certification, 



Mode,__ ^Importance, 1^ 2 3 4 

none very 



3.2f plan with staff members for their continued professional growth 
through specific academic and non-academic experiences. 



Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, Affective, 

Certification, Mode, 

Postassessment: Cognitive,^ Affective, 

Date Achieved, Certification, 

^Importance 2 3 4 

none very 
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ORGANIZATIONAL CLIMATE 



IDEAL CONDITIONS: Given staff perfonnances and accom- 
plishments and the personality of staff members, the 
occupational education leader will be able to: 

UNIVERSITY SUPERVISOR, COMMENTARY/CONCURRENCE: 
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3.3a identify factors which provide staff members with job 
satisfaction and dissatisfaction. 



Actual Conditions; 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, 



Certification,^ 
Postassessment: Cognitive, 



Date Achieved,^ 
Mode, 



Affective, 



Mode, 



Affective, 



Certification, 



Importance, 2 3 jj^ 

none very 



3.3b state legal requirements for dismissal or failure to grant 
tenure to a staff member. 



Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preas ses smen t : Cogni t1 ve , Af f ect 1 ve , 

Cert 1 f 1 cati on , Mode , 

Postassessment: Cogni ti ve , Af fecti ve. 



Date Achieved, Certification, 



Mode, ^Importance, 1^ 2 3 j*^ 

none very 
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3 3c inform a person when he is in danger of being dismissed and give 
him the opportunity to take steps to avoid dismissal. 



Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment : Cognitive, 

Certi fi cation, 
Postassessment: Cognitive, 

Date Achieved, 

Mode,__ ^ 

3.3d inform a person who is not to be rehired specific, concrete reasons 
for his dismissal. 

Actual Condi tions:_ ~ 



Affective, 



Mode, 



Affective, 



Certification, 



Importance ,J_ 2 3 

none very 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, Affective,^ 

Certification, Mode, 



Postassessment: Cognitive, _Affective,^ 



Date Achieved, ^Certification,, 



Mode, Importance ,_J_ 2 3 _4_ 

• none very 
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3.3e criticize a staff nieir,ber without stripping him of his dicjnit>. 
Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



preassessment: Cognitive, Affective, 

Certi f i cation , Mode , 

Pos tassessment : Cogni t i ve , Affecti ve , 

Date Achieved, Certification, 

Mode,_ ^Importance, ]_ 2 3 

none very 



3.3f supply another hiring official an objective account of your reasons 
for dismissing a former staff member if that official contacts you. 



Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment : Cogni t1 ve , Af feet 1 ve , 

Certi ficati on Mode, 



Postassessment: Cognitive, Affective, 



Date Achieved, Certification, 



Mode,__ ^Importance, 1^ 2 3 

none very 
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3.3g determine staff members' Interests before establishing an in- 
service training program. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessmen t: Cogni ti ve, Affective , 

Cer t i f i ca t i on , Mode , 



Posvassessraent: Cognitive, Affective, 

Date Achieved, Certification, 

Mode, Importance, 1_ 2 3 4_ 

none very 



3.3h maintain staff morale particularly when there is disagreement among 
staff members concerning one or more aspects of the existing program 
or new programs being proposed. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cogni ti ve , Affective , 

Certification, Mode, 

Postassessment: Cognitive, Affective, 

Date Achieved, Certification, 

Mode, ^Importancej 1__ 2 3 __4_ 

none very 
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3.31 foster a climate where teachers look for ways to cooperate with 
other disciplines In providing broader experiences for students. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment : Cogni ti ve » Affective , 

Certi f Icati on , Mode , 

Postassessment:Cogn1 ti ve , Affective , 

Date Achieved, Certification, 

Mode, ^Importance, T_ 2 3 4_ 

none very 



3.3j crisate a climate In which staff members believe that their Inquiries 
are welcomed by colleagues and support personnel alike, and do not 
represent shortcomings but a desire to learn. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, Affective, 

Cert i f 1 cati on , Mode , 

Postassessment: Cognitive, Affective, 

Date Achieved, C ertification. 

Mode, ^Importance, 1_ 2 3 

none very 
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3.3k explain the pos1t1on(s} of administrative bodies to staff members 
who resent or disagree with the pos1t1on(s} taken. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, Affective, 

Certification, Mode, 

Pos tassessment: Cognl ti ve » A ffective , 

Date Achieved, Certification, 

Mode, Importance, 1, 2 3 

none very 
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PROGRAM OPERATION 



Place In operation all program components, staff, stu- 
dents and all other resources to provide a functional 
program which meets the needs of students and the com- 
munity. 
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4.1 

SCHEDULING STAFF 

IDEAL CONDITIONS: Given the knowledge of staff problems 
and scheduling difficulties the occupational education 
leader will be able to: 

UNIVERSITY SUPERVISOR, COMMENTARY/CONCURRENCE: 
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4.1a identify methods of securing assistance from your staff in 
problems arising in program operation. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preasses smen t : Cogn i t i ve , ^Af recti ve , 

Cer t i f i ca t i on , Mode , 

Postassessment:Cognitive, A ffective. 

Date Achieved, Certification, 

Mode, Importance, 1, 2 3 

none very 



4.1b provide a safe, healthful environment which is conducive to 
staff members work. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, 



Certification,^ 
Postassessment: Cognl ti ve , 



Date Achieved,, 
Moae, 
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Affective, 



Mode, 



Affective, 



Certification, 



importance, 1_ 2 3 J[ 

none very 
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4.1c balance work loads of staff members. 
Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: cognitive. 



Affective, 



Certification 
Postassessment: Cognitive, 



Date Achieved*. 
Mode, 



Mode, 



Affective, 



Certification, 



^Importance, 1^ 2 3 j^. 

none very 



4. Id utilize effective scheduling of staff members and facilities 
to afford maximum benefits. 



Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, 



Affective, 



Certification 
Postassessment: Cognitive, 



Date Achieved,. 
Mode, 



Mode, 



Affective, 



Certification, 



importance, 1^ 2 3 4 

none very 
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STUDENT TEACHERS 

IDEAL CONDITIONS: Given information on student teacher 
policies, regulations, and institutional objectives, the 
occupational education leader will be able to: 

UNIVERSITY SUPERVISOR, COMMENTARY/CONCURRENCE: 
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4.2a assist supervising teachers in interpreting policies and 
regulations of the institution to student teachers. 



Actual Conditions: 



Actual Perfonnance : 



Preassessment : Cognitive, Affective, 

Certi fi cation, M ode> 
Pos ta« cessment : Cogn i ti ve, ^Af fecti ve, 

Date Achieved, Certification, 

Mode, ^Importance, ][ 2 3 _4 

none very 



4.2b evaluate classroom instruction based on stated goals within the 
framework of the philosophy and goals of the institution. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Perfornance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, 



Certification, 
Pos tassessnjen t : Cogn i ti ve , 



Date Achieved, 
Mode, 



Affective, 



Mode, 



Affective, 



Certification, 



Importance, i[ 2 3 

none very 
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4.2c Identity perfonnance standards for each task in an occupation to 
the staff members training students for that occupation. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Perfonnance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, Affective , 

Certification, Mode, 

Pos tassessmen t: Cogni ti ve , Af f ec ti ve , 

Date Achieved, Certification, 

Mode. I mportance. J, 2 3 4 

none very 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEES 

f 

IDEAL CONDITIONS: Given knowledge of working with ad- 
visory conmlttees, institutional or community profession- 
als, the occupational education leader will be able to: 

UNIVERSITY SUPERVISOR, COMMENTARY/CONCURRENCE: 
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4.3a recruit businessmen, professionals, and technicians as resource 
persons for vocational classes. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, 

Certification, 

Pos tas sessment : Cogni 1 1 ve , 

Date Achieved, 
Mode, 



Af fecti ve , 

Mode , 

Af fecti ve , 

Cert 1 f 1 cat i on , 

importance, 1_ 2 3 JL 

none very 



establish working relationships with advisory committee members. 
Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, 

Certifi cation 

Pos tassessmen t : Cogn 1 1 1 ve , 

Date Achieved,^ 
Mode, 



Affective, 



Mode, 



Affective, 



Certification, 



Importance, 1^ 2 3 4 

none very 
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4.3c supervise the advisory committee in conducting a vocational educa- 
tion survey. 



Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment : Cognitive, Affective, 

Certi f icati on , Mode ,. 

Pos tas sessmen t : Cogn i t i ve , Af f ec ti ve , 

Date Achieved, Certification, ^ 

Mode, Importance, 1. 2 3 4 

none very 



4.3d indicate resource persons who can provide consultation service to 
the advisory committee. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive,. 



Affective, 



Certification,. 
Pos tassessment :Cogni ti ve , 



Date Achieved,. 
Mode , 



Mode ,. 



Affective, 



Certification, 



.Importance, I 2 3 4 

none very 
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4.3e coninunlcate the date, place, and agenda of an advisory committee 
meeting to all persons concerned. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessmen t : Cognl t1 ve , Af f ect i ve , 

Cert 1 f i cati on , Mode , 

Pos tassessment: Cognl t1 ve , Af f ec t1 ve , 

Date Achieved, Certification,^ 

Mode,^ ^Importance, 12 3 4 

none very 



4.3f collect occupational data from employers to Identify vocational 



education needs. 
Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, 



Certification, 
Pos tassessment : Cognl t1 ve , 



Date Achieved, 
Mode, 



Affective, 



Mode, 



Affective, 



Certification, 



Importance, 1[ 2 3 4 

none very 
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DATA COLLECTION & REPORTS 



IDEAL CONDITIONS: Given knowledge of special reports, 
data collection and educational surveys, the occupational 
education leader will be able to: 

UNIVERSITY SUPERVISOR, COJf€NTARY/CONCURRENCE : 



197 
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.4a organize reports Into a concise form so that only the data related 
to the subject of the report is printed. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cogni ti ve , _Af f ecti ve , 

Certification, Mode, ^ 

Pos tasses sment : Cogn 1 1 1 ve , At f ec t i ve , 

Date Achieved, Certification. 

Mode,_ ^Importances 1^ t 3 

none very 



4b accumulate data of vocational reports required by the state de- 
partment of education. 



Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, 



Certiti cation,^ 
Pos tassessment: Cogni t1 ve , 



Date Achieved, 
Mode, 



Affective, 



Mode, 



Affective, 



Certification, 



^Importance, 1^ 2 3 _4 

none very 
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4.4C Obtain administrative approval for a vocational education survey. 

Actual Conditions: , 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cogni ti ve, Af fecti ve, 

Certi f icatlon Mode, 

Pos tassessmen t : Cogn i ti ve , Af fecti ve , 

Date Achieved, Certification, 

Mode, I mportance, 2 3 ^4 

none very 



4.4d design a concise, clear fcl low-up instrument which will furnish 

needed data and that is brief enough that participants will complete 
and return the instrument. 

Actual Conditions: - 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, 



Affective, 



Certi ficati on 
Postdssessment:Cognitive, 



Date Achieved,^ 
Mode , 
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Mode, 



Affective, 



Certification, 



Importance, 1^ 2 3 _4 

none very 
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WORK PLACE SAFETY 

IDEAL CONDITIONS; Given a knowledge of accident preven- 
tion, legal requirements, and student special needs, the 
occupational education leader will be able to: 

UNIVERSITY SUPERVISOR, COMMENTARY/CONCURRENCE: 
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5a develop and communicate a .safety program based on legal require- 
ments and safety standards which will permit optimum utilization 
of equipment. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment : Cognl t1 ve , Af f ecti ve , 

Certi f 1 ca 1 1 on , Mode , 

Pos t as sessmen t : Cogn 1 1 1 ve , Af f ec 1 ve , 

Date Achieved, Certification, 

Modet ^Importance, 2 3 _4 

none very 

5b adapt existing Instructional programs to students with special needs. 
Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, Affective, 

Certi f 1 cati on , Mode , 

Postassessment: Cogni t1 ve , Affective , 

Date Achieved, Certification, 

Mode, Importance, 1^ 2 3 _4 

none very 
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4.6 

CURRICULUM/TIME EVALUATION 

IDEAL CONDITIONS: Given a knowledge of vocational pro- 
grams, scheduling of faculty and students the occupational 
education leader will be able to: 

UNIVERSITY SUPERVISOR, COMMENTARY/CONCURRENCE: 



ERIC 
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4.6a evaluate content and time allotted for present courses and programs. 
Actual Conditions: 



Actual Perfonnance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, 

Certification, 

Pos tassessmen t : Cogni t i ve , 

Date Achieved, 
Mode, 



2i0 
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Af feet i ve , 

Mode , 

Affect i ve , 

Certi f i cati on , 

importance, 1, 2 3 _J 

none very 



r 



5 

PROGRAM MANAGEMENT 



Apply management techniques to all aspects of a total 
vocational program utilizing external and internal re- 
sources. 
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5.1 

SUPERVISORY FUNCTIONS 

IDEAL CONDITIONS: Given the knowledge of supervisory, 
delegatlve, and cooperative responsibilities and the 
means of their effective application with staff person- 
nel, the occupational education leader will be able to: 

UNIVERSITY SUPERVISOR. COMMENTARY/CONCURRENCE: 
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.U identify those staff members who are capable and willing to accept 
and carry out responsibilities delegated to them. 



Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, ^Affective, 

Certification, Mode, 

Hos tassessmen t : Cogni ti ve , A ffecti ve , 

Date Achieved, Certification, 

Mode, ^ Importance, 1 2 3 Jj^ 

none very 



lb incorporate controversial issues when making a decision on one 
particular issue. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, Affective, ' 

Certification,... Mode, 

Pos tassessment : Cogni t i ve ,^ Af f ect i ve , 

Date Achieved, Certification, 

Mode, ^Importance, 1^ 2 3 4 

none very 
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5.k utilize the skills of staff members in solving problems related 
to the vocational programs, and give due credit to the individuals 
involved. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance; 



Preassessfr.ent: Cognitive, Affective, 



Certification, Mode, 



Pos tassessment : Cogni ti ve , Affective , 



Date Achieved, Certification, 



Mode, ^Inportance, 1 2 3 4 



5. Id establish an effective chain of command with a responsible super- 
visor at each level. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Perfc nuance: 



Preassessment: Cogni ti ve , Affective , 

Certification, Mode; 



Pos tas ses siren t : Cogn i t i ve , A f f ec t i ve , 



Date Achieved, Certification, 



ERIC 
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S.le keep staff members clearly informed as to what is expected of them. 
Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, 



Certification,^ 
Postassessment: Cognitive, 



Date Achieved,^ 
Mode, 



Affective, 



Node, 



Affective, 



Certification. 



Importance, 12 3 J[ 
Wne very 



5. If inform staff members of the accepted methods to be used in the 
resolution of grievances. 



Actual Conditions; 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, 



Certification, 
Postassessment: Cogni ti ve. 



Date Achieved,^ 
Mode, 



Affective, 



Mode, 



Affective, 



Certification, 



Importance, 1 2 3 4 
rioRS' \rSry 
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S.lg settle grievances quickly after listening to all issues and 
positions. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, Affecti ve. 

Certification, Mode, 



Pos tassessment : Cogn i ti ve,^ Affecti ve , 



Date Achieved, Certification, 



Mode, ^Importance, 1^ 2 3 4 

none very 



5.1h secure friaximum performance from staff members. 
Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, Affective, 



Certification, Mode, 



Pos tassessment : Cogni ti ve , Affecti ve , 

Date Achieved, Certification, 



Mode, ^Importance, 1, 2 3 4 

none very 
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5.11 assist staff members in defining goals, tasks, and purposes of new 
programs as va^II as developing new approaches to instruction (team 
teaching, modular scheduling, etc.). 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment : Cogni t1 ve , Af f ecti ve , 



Certification, 



Mode, 



Pos tassessmen t : Cogni ti ve ». 



Affective, 



Date Achieved, 



Certification, 



Mode, 



Importance , 1 2 3 _4 



none 



very 
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OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAM FOLLOWUP 

IDEAL CONDITIONS; Given a school program and the pro- 
cedures Involved to effectively guide the student's 
learning and meeting of his goals, the occupational educ- 
ation leader will be able to: 

UNIVERSITY SUPERVISOR, COMMENTARY/CONCURRENCE; 
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5,2a appraise the value of general education to vocational students. 
Actual Conditions 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment : Cognitive Affective , 

Cert If 1 cation , Mode, 

Postassessment:Cognit1ve,_ Affective, 

Date Achieved, Certification, 

Mode9___ ^[mportance, 2 3 4 

none very 



5.2b appraise the value of various testing methods as a basis for 
counseling students. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, 

Certification, 
Postassessment:Cogn1t1ve, 



Date Achieved, 
Mode» 



Affective, 



Mode, 



Affective, 



Certification, 



Importance, 1_ 2 3 4 

none very 
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5.2c evaluate programs on the basis of the progression of student 
behavior toward established goals. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, 



Certification,, 
Postassessment : Cogni ti ve , 



Date Achieved,. 
Mode, 



Affective, 



Mode, 



Affective, 



Certification, 



Importance. 1 2 3 4 
none very 



5. 2d determine the reasons students drop out of the vocational program. 
Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, 



Certification, 
Pos tas ses smen t : Cogn i t i ve , 



Date Achieved, 
Mode, 



Affective, 



Mode. 



Affective, 



Certification, 



Importance, 1^ 2 3 

none very 
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5.^e determine the need for follow-up study questionnaires. 
Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



P reassessment: Cogni ti ve , Af f ec ti ve 

Certification. Mode, 

Postassessment: Cogni ti ve , Af f ecti ve , 

Date Achieved, Certification, 

Mode, ^Importance, 1_ 2 3 4 

none very 



5.2f devise a system for continual follow-up information on the place 
ment, employment and training status of each graduate of the 
vocational program. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Affective, 



Mode, 



Affective, 



Certification, 



Importance, 2 3 4 
none very 
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Preassessment: Cognitive, 

Certification, 

Postassessment:Cognitive, 

Date Achieved, 
Mode , 
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5.2g irotivate staff members to provide information to prospective 
students for all vocational offerings. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preas ses smen t : Cogn i t i ve , Af f ect i ve , 

Cert i f i ca t i on , Mode , 

Pos ta s ses smen t : Co gn 1 1 i ve , Affect i ve , 

Date Achieved, Certification, 

Mode, ^Importance, L. 2 3 

none very 



5.2h work with guidance personnel to develop occupational information 
describing local and national opportunities. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, 



Affective, 



Certifi cation, 
Postassessment:Cogn1t1ve, 



Date Achieved, 
Mode, 



Mode, 



Affective, 



Certification, 



Importance, 1 2 3 4 
none very 
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5.2i suggest to teacher-coordinators methods of improving in-school 
and on-the-job cooperative vocational education instruction. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, 

Certification, 

Postassessment: Cognitive , 

Date Achieved, 
Mode, 



Af f ecti ve , 

>tod e. 

Affective,^ 

Cer ti f 1 ca 1 1 on 

Importance, 1 2 3 4 

none very 



Interpret the role of guidance, counseling and placement In 
vocational education. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, 



Certification, 
Pos tassessmen t : Cogn 1 ti ve , 



Date Achieved, 
Mode, 



Affective, 



Mode, 



Affective, 



Certification, 



Importance, 2 3 4 

none very 
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MANAGEMENT STYLE DEVELOPMENT 



IDEAL CONDITIONS: Given the knowledge of management 
techniques, the occupational education leader will be 
able to: 

UNIVERSITY SUPERVISOR, COMMENTARY/CONCURRENCE: 
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.3a define background information concerning controversial issues which 
require decisions. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, 



Certification, 
Postassessment:Cognitive, 



Date Achieved, 
Mode, 



Affective, 



Mode, 



Affective, 



Certification, 



Importance, , _1 2 3 4 
none very 



3b interpret and apply federal legislation related to vocational educa- 
tion. 



Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive,_ Affective, 

Cert i f i cat i on , Mode , 

Postassessment:Cognitive, Affective, 

Date Achieved, Certification, 



Mode, ^Importance, 1 2* 3 4 

none very 
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3c correlate job market, student interest, initial cost and on-going 
cost related to existing or proposed specialized vocational pro- 
qrams within the vocational education p^ ^gram. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Predssessnient : Cogni ti ve, Af f ecti ve_j_ 

Cert if 1 cation , .Mode , 



Postassessment:Coqnitive> A ffective. 



Date Achieved, Certification, 



Mode, Importance. 1, 2 3 4 

none very 



3d delegate authority to units or individuals nearest the point where 
the action takes place. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, 



Affective, 



Certification,^ 
Postassessment:Cogn1tive, 



Date Achieved,^ 
Mode, 



Mode, 



Affective, 



Certification, 



Importance, 1 2 3 ^ 

none very 
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3e perceive evaluation of the program as the responsibility of stu- 
dents, staff members, administrators and outside agencies. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cogni tive . A ffective, 

Certi f icat i on M ode ,^ 

Postassessment:Cognitivet A ffective . 

Date Achieved. C ertification. 

Mode ,. I mportance . , 1 2 3 

none very 



3f express and demonstrate a philosophy consistent with the objec- 
tives of vocational education. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive , A ffective, 

Certif i cati on , Mode , 

Postassessp^nt : Cogni tive , Affective, 

Date Achieved, Certification, 

Mode, I mportance, 1 2 3 4 

none very 
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3g realize when he has made a mistake and profit from the experience. 
Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment : Cogni ti ve » Af f ecti ve , 

Certification, Mode 

Postassessment :Cogn1 11 ve , Af f ec ti ve . 

Date Achieved, Certification. 

?1ode, Importance, 1_ 2 3 4_ 

none very 



3h examine controversial positions, make a decision and justify the 
position taken. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, Affective, 



Certification, Mode, 



Postassessment : Cogn 1 1 1 ve , Affective , 



Date Achieved, Certification, 



Mode, ^Importance, 1^ 2 3 4 

none very 
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5.3i maintain ethical standards expected of a professional educator. 
Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment : Cognitive , Affective , 

Certification,^ Mode, 



Pos tassessmen t : Cogn i ti ^e , Af fee t i ve , 



Date Achieved,^ j:ertification,_ 

Mode I mportancej_ 1^ 2 3 4 

none very 



5.3.3 devise a plan for survey staff to follow in conducting a vocational 
education survey. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive A ffective , 

Certification, Mode, 

Postassessment:Cognitive , Affective, 

Date Achieved,^ Certification, 

^ode,^ Importance, 1^ 2 3 4 

none very 
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5.3k cooperate with fellow administrators in educational planning and 
decision making at the local level. 



Actual Conditions. 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment : Cognl ti ve , ^Af fecti ve , 

Certi f 1 ca ti on , Mode , 



Pos tassessmen t : Cognl 1 1 ve , _Jlf feet 1 ve , 

Date Achieved , Certi f 1 cation , 

Mode , Importancejt 1_ ^ 3 4 

none very 



5.31 select the most appropriate system or procedure for each problem 
with which he is faced. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment : Cogn 1 ti ve , Af feet 1 ve , 

Certi f 1 cati on , Mode , 



Postassessmen t : Cognl ti ve , Af fecti ve , 

Date Achieved, Certification, 



Mode, Importance J 1, 2 3 

none very 



COMPLYING WITH LEGISLATION 

IDEAL CONDITIONS: Given the procedures for establishing 
public relations and the ability to I'-.erpret and comply 
with legislation at the local, state, and federal levels, 
the occupational education leader will be able to: 

UNIVERSITY SUPERVISOR, COMMENTARY/CONCURRENCE: 
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5.4a utilize state office personnel anytime their expertise can assist 
in any facet of the vocational program. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, Affective , 

Certi f i cation , Mode , 

Postassessmen t : Cogni ti ve , Af fecti ve , 



Date Achieved, Certification, 

Mcde, Importance J J, 2 3 JL, 

none very 



5.4b plan, schedule, execute and evaluate in-service training system- 
atically. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, 



Affective, 



Certification ,^ 
Postassessment : Cogn 1 t1 ve , 



Date Achieved, 
Mode, 



Mode, 



Affective, 



Certification, 



Importance, ^ ^ ^ -i 

none very 
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5.4c cooperate with state staff members in promoting, developing, sus- 
taining and evaluating vocational programs. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance:. 



Preassessment: Cognitive, 

Certification 
Postassessment:Cognitive , 



Date Achieved,^ 
Mode , 



_Affective,^ 
Mode, 



Affective, 



j:ertifi cation, 



Jmportance,_J[_ 2 3 4 
none very 
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MANAGEMENT OF PHYSICAL 
FACILITIES. SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 



Prepare budgets and acquire and utilize facilities, 
supplies and equipment to their greatest advantage for 
the institution. 
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6.1 



FACILITY & EQUIPMENT BUDGETING 

IDEAL CONDITIONS: Given the current budget, an Inven- 
tory of present physical facilities and the curriculum, 
the occupational education leader will be able to: 

UNIVERSITY SUPERVISOR, COMMENTARY/CONCURRENCE: 



» 
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6. la specify the long range facility, equipment and supply needs for 
the vocational education program. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, Affective,^ 

Certification , Mode, 



Postassessment:Cognitive, Affective,. 



Date Achi eved , Certi f icati on 



Mode, ^Importance, 1. 2 3 4 

none very 



6.1b prepare a long-range budget which projects the financial needs of the 
total vocational education program. 



Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, 



Afreet ive. 



Certification, 
Pos tas ses smen t : Cogn i t i ve , 



Date Achieved, 
Mode, 



Mode, 



Affective, 



Certification, 



Importance, 1_ 2 3 ^ 

none 



very 
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6.1c plan an operating budget proposal for consumable suppiies, services 
and materials needed in a vocational course. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive,^ Affective,... 

Certi f i cat i on Mode , 

Postassessment: Cognitive, A ffective. 

Date Achieved,, Certification, 

Mode,_^ ^Importance, 1^ 2 3 4 

none very 



^•^^ program ^ ^^^^^^^ outlay budget proposal for the total vocational 



Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, 



Certification,. 
Postassessment: Cognitive, 



Date Achieved,, 
Mode, 



Affective 
Mode , 



_Affective, 



_Certifi cation, 



importance, ][ 2 3 4 

none very 
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6.1e prepare budgets based on anticipated incomes froir federal, state 
and local sources. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Perforpiance; 



Preassessr>en t : Cogn i ti ve , Af f ec t i ve , 

Certi f i cation , f-iode, 

Pos tassessnen t : Cogn i ti ve , .Af f ecti ve , 

Date Achieved, Certification, 

fiOde, ^Importance, 1, 2 3 4 

none very 



€.lf file rp.imburser'ent clain:s vith the Division of Vocational and "techni- 
cal Education, 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Perforn.ance: 



Preass es smen t : Cogn i ti ve , f f ec t i ve , 

Certi f i ca t i on , ficde , 

Pos tas sessment : Cogn i ti ve , f f ec t i ve , 

Date Achieved, Certification, 

node, Importance, 1__ 2 3 4 

none very 
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6.1g analyze capital outlay and projected funds needed to begin and 
continue a new vocational course or program. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cogni ti ve , Affecti ve. 

Certification,^ Mode, 



Postassessment: Cogni ti ve , J\f fecti ve , 



Date Achieved, .Certification, 

Importance, 1 2 3 4 

none ver) 



6.1h allow for flexibility in a budget for price changes, enrollment 
changes and new products. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, 



Certification ,^ 
Postassessment: Cogn i ti ve,_ 



Date Achieved,^ 
Mode, 



Effective, 



Mode, 



Affective, 



j:ertifi cation. 



.Importance, 1_ 2 3 4 

none very" 
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6.11 develop and implement a procedure for establishing priorities for 
the use of funds and other available resources. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preas sessmen t : Cogn i 1 1 ve , Af f ect i ve , 

Certification, Mode, 



Postassessment: Cognitive, Affective, 



Date Achieved, Certification, 



Mode, ^Importance, 12 3 4 



none very 



6.1j verbalize and substantiate budgeting priorities, property and ac- 
countability decisions you have made to appropriate persons at 
any time. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, 



Affective, 



Certification, 
Pos tassessmen t : Cogn 1 ti ve , 



Date Achieved, 
Mode , 



Mode, 



Affective, 



Certification, 



Importance, 1_ 2 3 

none 



very 
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6.2 



PURCHASING EQUIPMENT 

IDEAL CONDITIONS: Given the necessary budgetary inform- 
ation and present needs of the vocational program, the 
occupational education leader will be able to: 

UNIVERSITY SUPERVISOR, COMMENTARY/CONCURRENCE: 
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6. 2d identify financial requirements for purchasing needed equipment. 
Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



P reassessment : Cogni ti ve , Affective , 

Certi fi cation , _Mode , 

Postassessment: Cognitive , Affective, 

Date Achieved , Cev^ti f i cation , 

Mode , ^Importance , T_ 2 3 4^ 

none very 



6.2b arrange for additional vocational facilities to accomnodate expanded 
enrollments and technological advancements related to the vocational 
program. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment : Cogni ti ve , Aff ecti ve , 

Ce r t i f i ca t i on , Mode , 



Postassessment : Cogni ti ve Aff ecti ve , 



Date Achieved,^ Certification, 



Mode , Importance , 1__ 2 3 4 

none very 
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6.2c identify various sources of securing needed equipment. 
Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment : Cogni ti ve , A ffecti ve , 

Certi f i ca ti on , Mode , 

Postassessment: Cogni ti ve , Affective , 

Date Achieved, Certification, ^ 

Mode , Importance J 1__ 2 3 4 

none very 



6. 2d design a procedure for acquiring the supplies and equipment needed 
in each vocational course. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment : Cogni ti ve , Affecti ve , 

Certi f i cati on ,^ Mode , 

Postassessment:Cognitive, Affective, 

Date Achieved, Certification,^^ ^ 

^ode, I mportance, 1_ 2 3 4 

none very 
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6.2e identify new tools and equipi..ant needed for the vocational program 
during the current academic year. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment ; Cognitive Affective 

Certi f 1 cation , Mode , 



Pos tassessment : Cogni ti ve , _Af fecti ve , 



Date Achieved.2 ^^^^^ cation 



Mode , Importance J 2 3 4 

none very 
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6.3 

UTILIZING PHYSICAL FACILITIES 

IDEAL CONDITIONS: Given the floor plan of physical fa- 
cilities the occupational education leader will be able 
to: 

UNIVERSITY SUPERVISOR, COMMENTARY/CONCURRENCE: 
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6»3a plan vocational laboratory layouts to gain maximum benefits from 
available space. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, Affective, 



Certification,^ Mode, 



Postassessment : Cogni ti ve Affective , 



Date Achieved, Certification, 



Mode , Importance j5 1_ 2 3 4 

none very 



6.3b equip teaching stations to achieve the stated objectives for each 
program. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment : Cogni ti ve , Af fecti ve , 



Ce r t i f i ca t i on , Mode , 

Postassessment : Cogni ti ve ,^ Affective , 

Date Achieved, Certification, 



Mode, Importance, 1^ 2 3 4 

none very 
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7 

PUBLIC RELATIONS 



Analyze the overall structural aspect of the public 
relations and publicity network In order to: a) better 
evaluate sources and kinds of Information available, 
b) better utilize the coirmunl cation media to convey 
vital Information to the various situatlonally Involved 
groups and Individuals throughout the comnunlty, and c) 
become personally Involved In service groups. 



ERIC 
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7.1 

ASCERTAINING PUBLIC OPINION 

IDEAL CONDITIONS: Given a number of general problems 
associated with occupational education, the occupational 
education leader will be able to: 

UNIVERSITY SUPERVISOR, COMMENTARY/CONCURRENCE: 
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7. la identify the make-up of the community before planning a program of 
school -communi ty relations. 



Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preasses sment : Cogni ti ve , Af f ec t i ve , 

Cert i f i cati on , Mode , 

Postassessment: Cognitive, Affective, 

Date Achieved, Certification, 

Mode, Importance, 1_ 2 3 

none very 



7.1b obtain informal feedback on the vocational program through contacts 
with individuals ■ the school and conmunlty. 



Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, 



Affective, 



Certification, 
Postassessment : Cogni ti ve, 



Date Achieved, 
Mode, 



Mode, 



Affective, 



Certiflcati on. 



Importance, 1_ 2 3 _4 

none 



very 
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Ic evaluate the degree to which the objectives of the community re 
latlons program have been met. 



Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, Affective, 

Certi f 1 cat i on , ^Mode , 

Postassessnient;Cogr.1t1ve, ^Affective, 

Date Achieved, ^Certification, 

Mode, Importance, ]^ 2 3 __4 

none very 

Id ascertain and evaluate public opinion about vocational programs. 
Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Affective, 

Mode , 

Affective, 

Certi f i cati on , 

Importance, 1_ 2 3 _4 

none very 
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Preassessment: Cognitive, 

Certification, 

Postassessment: Cogni ti ve, 

Date Achieved, 
ilode. 



7.2 



PUBLICIZING OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAMS 

IDEAL CONDITIONS: Given an outline of the purposes of 
occupational education and a description of the com- 
munity, the occupational education leader will be able 
to: 

UNIVERSITY SUPERVISOR, COMMENTARY/CONCURRENCE: 
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7.2a speak to school and community groups about the vocational program. 
Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, 



Certification 
Postassessment :Cogni ti ve , 



Date Achieved,, 
Mode , 



Affective, 



Mode, 



Affective, 



Certification, 



importance , 1_ 2 3 _4 

none very 



7.2b publicize the establishment of the advisory committee, its members 
and its functions to the school and community. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, 



Certification, 
Postassessment :Cogni ti ve , 



Date Achieved,. 
Mode , 



Affective, 



Mode 



Affective, 



Certification, 



Importance, L- 2 3 4 

none very 
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.2c communicate what is going on in business and industry to the 
school staff. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, Affective, 

Certi f i cati on , Mode 

Postassessment:Cognitive, Affective^ 

Date Achieved, Certification, 

Mode, ^Importancejj 1_ 2 3 4 

none very 



2d publicize the purposes and objectives of a vocational education 
survey. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, 

Certification, 
Pos tas ses smen t : Cogn i t i ve , 



Date Achieved, 
Mode, 



Affective, 



Mode, 



Affective, 



Certification, 



Importance, _1_ 2 3 _4 
none 



very 
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7.2e use a variety of communication techniques on a carefully planned 
basis to influence public opinion. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment : Cogni ti ve , Affecti ve,__, 

Certi f i ca ti on , Mode , 

Pos tassessment : Cogni ti ve , Affecti ve , 

Date Achieved_j Certification, 

Mode, Importance, 2 3 _4 

none very 



7.2f conduct public relations activities to reach external publics 
(merchants, businessmen, community organizations, professional 
organizations, etc.). 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, Affective, 

Certi f i ca ti on , Mode, 

Pos tassessment: Cogni tive^ Affective^ 

Date Achieved, Certification, 

Mode, Importance, 1_ 2 3 __4_ 

none very 
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7.2g conduct public relations activities to reach internal publics 

(school administrators, teachers, guidance staff, and students). 



Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, Affective, 

Certi f i cati on , Mode« 

Pos tassessment : Cogni ti ve , Af fecti ve , 

Date Achieved, Certification, 

Mode, ^Importance, 1_ 2 3 ^ 

none very 



7.2h write articles about newsworthy activities being carried on in the 
vocational program, for the news media. 

Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, 



Certi fi cation, 
Pos tassessment: Cognitive, 



Date Achieved,^ 
Mode, 



Affective, 



Mode, 



Affective, 



Certification, 



Importance, 1_ 2 3 _4 

none 



very 
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2i conduct an open house to familiarize members of the school and 
the community with activities of the vocational program. 

Actual Conditions: ___ 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, Affective, 

Certi f i cati on , Mode, 

Pos tassessnien t : Cogni t i ve. Af f ecti ve , 

Date Achieved, Certification, 

Mode, ^Importance, ^ 3 4 

none very 



.2j provide brochures to acquaint the school and community with various 
aspects of the vocational program. 

Actual Conditions: ^- 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, Affective, 

Certi f i cati on , Mode, 

Pos tassessment : Cogni 1 1 ve , ^Af f ecti ve , 

Date Achieved, Certification, 

Mode,_ Importance, 1_ 2 3 _4 

none very 



WORKING WITH THE COMMUNITY 

IDEAL CONDITIONS: Given the description of the formal 
and informal power structure of the community, the oc- 
cupational education leader will be able to: 

UNIVERISITY SUPERVISOR, COfflENTARY/CONCURRENCE : 
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3a identify ways staff members can achieve conrounity involvement 
which will build better public relations for vocational education. 



Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessmen t: Cogni ti ve , Af feet i ve , 

Certification, Mode, 

Pos tassessmen t : Cogni ti ve , Af f ec ti ve , 

Date Achieved, Certification, 

Mode, ^Importance, 1_ 2 3 

none very 

3b work with different racial and ethnic groups within the community. 
Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment : Cogni ti ve , Af fecti ve, 

Certi f i ca ti on , Mode , 

Pos tassessment: Cogni ti ve ,_; Af f ec ti ve , 

Date Achieved, Certification, 

Mode, ^Importance, 1_ 2 3 

none very 
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3c describe to vocational education staff members how they can improve 
their image by productively participating in community, civic, ser- 
vice or social organizations. 



Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, Affective, 

Certification, Mode, 

Postassessment : Cogni ti ve , Af fecti ve, 

Date Achieved, Certification, 

Mode, Importance, L 2 3 _4 

none very 

3d assist with community, business and industry sponsored activities. 
Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cogni ti ve , Af fecti ve, 

Certi f 1 cati on , Mode , 

Postassessment: Cognitive, Affective, 

Date Achieved, Certification, 

Mode, ^Importance, 1_ 2 3 4 

none very 
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7.3e identify supportive community service groups, 
Actual Conditions: 



Actual Performance: 



Preassessment: Cognitive, A ffective, 

Certification, Mode, 



Postassessment : Cogni ti ve, Affective, 



Date Achieved, Certification, 



Mode, Importance, 1 2 3 4 



none very 
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